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FAMILIAR TALKS. 

Running to Vines. 

Early in the spring I prepared my garden for 
planting and put on a good dressing of stable 
manure, horse, cow and hog manure mixed, 
and plowed it. I then dug holes and put in 
about six quarts of manure made fine by han- 
dling, and then put on a dressing of hen manure 
aod loam thoroughly mixed and run through a 
gravel screen, and on these hills I planted 
cucumbers, squashes of different kinds, sugar 
pumpkins, tomatoes, etc., and I can assure you 
that I have the prettiest crop of vines I ever 
saw. but the crop that I expected to get is not 
there. The vines of every kind are very rank 
and look as though they would return large 
crops, but they do not. Shell-beans seem to be 
working in the same way—lots of vines but no 
beans. Watermelons and muskmelons have 
very thrifty vines but little fruit. What do you 
suppose is the cause ? Certainly not lack of 
dressing or hoeing, as I have hired a man to 
attend to it and he has done his work faithfully. 
Corn, cabbage, beets, turnips, lettuce, parsnips, 
and other small vegetables are looking weil, 
and they all had a dressing of hen manure and 
loam, besides the dressing plowed in. The be- 
havior of the vines and tomatoes is what I can’t 
understand. If your observations have taught 
you that vines can grow too rank I should like 
to know it. M. H. S. 

Providence, R. I. 

It is quite possible to overdo a thing, 
and it may be that yqu have overdone it.in 
monuriy, seeding your vine patch, 
though you do not state how much manure 
or poultry compost was applied per acre. 
We think you may yet get plenty of fruit 
from your vines later in the season unless 
you have planted them so thickly that 
there is not room fora healthy growth. 
As Professor Stockbridge once said at an 
agricultral meeting where he related his 
exprience of trying to grow 200 bushels of 
corn per acre, ‘I have learned that I can 
apply manure enough to grow 200 bushels 
of corn on a single acre and can put the 
hills thick enough, but I have also lear ed 
that not even the Creator himself can give 
sunshine and leaf room enough for such a 
crop with any variety of corn known to 


me.” 

Mr. Gregory in his work on squashes 
recommends very high manuring and he 
practices what he preaches, but he is care- 
ful not to plant so thickly that the vines 
will not bave room to make a healthy 
growth. It is a common mistake to get 
vines too thick on the ground unless the 
insects thin them for us. If too thick, the 
most of the fruit will be found on the 
outer sides of the field where the vines 
have more sunshine to give them a strong 
healthy growth. 

It should also be borne in mind that the 
present season in this part of the country 
has been favorable to excessive growth, 
the heat and continuous showery weather 
tending to force an overgrowth of foliage 
and stalk in place of fruit. With a dry 
autumn which is not unlikely to follow a 
wet summer there may be a _ heavy 
crop of vine fruit, such as squashes and 
pumpkins later in the season. 

In our own garden practice we aim to 
plant tomatoes upon the dryest and poor- 
est portions of the garden, manuring 
chiefly in the hills so as to force growth of 
vines and setting of fruit in the early part 
of the season. Heavy manuring broad- 
cast upon moist land encourages continu- 
ous and excessive growth of vine and 
makes so much shade that what fruit sets 
may not get sunshine enough to ripen per- 
fectly. 

Tuberculosis in Cattle. 


Is it contagious? Is it curable? Is iv 
produced by “lung worms,” which are some- 
times supposed to be taken into the 
stomach by feeding in swamps? Are tuber- 
cles ever found in the milk or butter from cows 
thus affected, the cow being in fair condition, 
eating and drinking well and her only apparent 
trouble a slightcough? Are tubercles or germs 
found in the flesh of such animals and would 
it be possible to fatten an animal for beef if 
affected to any degree by such a disease ? These 
are questions of interest to many of our farm- 
ers, as such cases are becoming common in New 
England. Of course no one wishes to run the 
risk of infection by using products of diseased 
animals. I presume an analysis would be nec- 
essary to establish some of these points. One 
may have a broken bone and ho the other bones 
of the body remain sound, suppose tubercles 
may be confined tothe lungs, but if at that 
point they are thrown into the circulation it 
seems inevitable that they must permeate every 
fibre and tissue of ——— so infected and 
the penalty should be severe for any one who 
knowingly puts such milk, butter or meat upon 
the market. Such information as your corps 





of editors and correspondents can give will be 


gratefully received by many beside 
SimpLe Simon. 


It is safe to say that tuberculosis is conta- 
gious and that infected animals may com- 
municate the disease to other animals with 
which they mingle; but the manner of 
mingling has much to do with the conta- 
giousness of the disease. Infected ani- 
mals kept in close, ill-ventilated stables 
would be far more likely to give the dis- 
ease to companions than if the animals 
were roaming freely in large, airy pas- 
tures. The disease is due to microscopic, 
parasitic plants termed bacteria or bacilli 
which are entirely distinct from other forms 
of microscopic life and can be measured 
and described so-as to be recognized from 
the description by those who are sufficient- 
ly familiar with bacterial germs. ‘The dis- 
covery of this germ is due to the re- 
searches of Koch, a German whose name 
is familiar to all scientists. The disease 
may be communicated to healthy animals 
by feeding upon tubercular matter, or by 
inoculation into the blood. It may be 
communicated from animals to animals, 
from man to animals, and without doubt 
from animals to man, though owing to the 
difficulty of making experiments in the 
latter direction there are few recorded facts 
that can be relied on as proof. Dr. Flem- 
ing boldly advocates making definite ex- 
periments to prove this point by feeding 
criminals condemned to death upon milk 
or flesb of tubercular animals. He says: 
“I do think that criminals who so far 
offend against society as to take away 
human life should thus be made to atone 
to that society whose moral principles they 
have violated.” 

Tuberculosis in cattle is the same dis- 
ease as consumption in men. Neither are 
understood to be curable, though quack 
doctors may sometimes offer remedies to 
cure consumption. It is not produced by 
lung worms. The word tuberculosis is de- 
rived from a latin word meaning small 
tuber. Tubercles are of various size, from 
that of a millet seed to that of large grapes, 
and sometimes an aggregation of tubercles 
form a mass weighing a pound or more. 
They are al! too large to be found in milk 
or butter. Chemical analysis is unneces- 
sary for determining the presence of the 
disease ; it is usually quite apparent to the 
naked eye, but doubtful cases may need 
the microscope to determine their true na- 
ture. Animals sometimes fatten well when 
affected by this disease ip its earlier stages, 
but emaciation is one of the common symp- 
toms. ‘Tuberculosis is a disease that is 
not confined to the lungs, though it more 
commonly affects those organs. It may 
locate itself in almost any organ or part of 
the body. It undoubtedly is a frequent 
cause of abortion and of barrenness, when 
the generative organs are the seat of the 
disease. Cows that appear to be almost 
constantly in heat are often affected with this 
disease. It is transmissible from parent to 
offspring by heredity and from either male 
or female parent, but infected parents may 
produce offspring that will not have the 
dis@ase, though a predisposition to the dis- 
ease is greatly increased by having diseased 
parents. The disease is far more common in 
adults than in the young of animals. It 
prevails more in warm than in cold coun- 
tries, and in hot than in cold stables, which 
accounts in part for its greater prevalence 
in herds of fancy cattle kept in tight, warm 
barns. 

It is far more common in districts where 
the stock is chiefly purchased than where it 
israised. ‘The buyer is more or less at the 
mercy of the seller, for the latter is the first 
to discover indications of decline in condi- 
tion or health and the temptation to‘‘unload” 
upon another is a weakness not wholly con- 
fined to horse jockies or dealers in stocks. 

The disease is most dangerous to man- 
kind when badly diseased meat or milk is 
eaten without thorough cooking. The 
disease is most contagious when the 
tubercles are breaking down, that is, when 
they are ripe, and the germs are being 
thrown off from the body in the breath or 
in the milk. 

There is no doubt whatever that tuber- 
culosis in cattle is increasing as our cattle 
are better housed and protected. One’s 
chances of being killed by drinking milk 
or eating beef from tubercular animals are 
probably small, but no one wants to take 
that small chance. There should be greater 
protection to the public, and there will be 
when the people are sufficiently informed 
in the matter. Every person who buys 
milk or beef has a right to know that the 
animals producing said food are in good 
health and not dangerous to the commu- 
nity. Correspondents who have facts to 
communicate bearing on this important 
question can not be too prompt in making 
such facts public property through the 
medium of the newspaper. We shall be 
glad to give all a hearing on the subject. 

A. W. C, 





FAITH IN ONE’S BUSINESS. 


Men succeed best in any business that 
they have heart in. A gentleman recently 
applied for a situation as canvasser on this 
paper, saying in his application that he be- 
lieved that eventually the dailies would 
squeeze all weekly papers out of existence. 
We set him at work, but with some mis- 
givings for we saw that he had no confi- 
dence in his business. The result verified 





our first impressions for he soon resigned 
in disgust. One of the excellent things 
Hon. John E. Russell, as secretary of the 
board of agriculture, has done for the 
farmers of Massachusetts has been to urge 
them to have more confidence in their 
business. He has persistently upheld the 
dignity, respectability and profitableness 
of Massachusetts agriculture, and for this 
alone he deserves great credit. In a recent 
address at North Brookfield, we reported 
Ex-Secretary Russell as saying that one 
hundred dollars invested in good tools 
would pay a better interest in twelve hours 
than it would ina bank in a year. The 
Lowell Journal—Hoa. Geo. A. Marden’s 
paper—copied our paragraph with the 
heading, ‘‘Does he really thinkso?” We 
sent the clipping to Mr. Russell soliciting 
an article in answer to the query. He re- 
flies: 

I am too busy just now to reply or comment 
on the query. My point was that we farmed 
without enough capital and that farmers lacked 
confidence in their business. They can make 
no safer investment than in the improvement of 
their own farms—in smoothing rough mowings, 
in reclaiming Jow lands, in buying improved 
labor-saving tools and manure or standard fer- 
lilizers. No property in the country pays bet- 
ter than mowing land—it needs no insurance, 
no man can steal it and its interest is never de- 
faulted. A hundred dollars drawn from the 
savings bank, where it earns four or five dollars a 
year, and invested in enriching two or there 
acres of good grass land will double itself the 
third year in the hands of a good farmer. By 
the use of capital a man finds out what I have 
often called the potentiality of an acre of land. 
Raising ensilage has largely taught that lesson 
(and that is the good it has done.) 

Such ideas are worthy a place on the 
first page of every farmer’s mind. Have 


confidence in your business. 4G. M. W. 








CATTLE DISEASE. 


Dr. Peters’ Report to the New Hampshire 
Authorities. 


Boston, August 3, 1887. 
To the New Hampshire State Board of Cattle 
Commissioners. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor to submit the 
following report of my investigations concern- 
ing cattle disease in your State. I left Boston 
Friday morning, July 29, for South Lyndeboro, 
proceeding at once to the farm of Mr. Levi 
Spalding, where you instructed me to com- 
mence work, remaining there for two days. 
Mr. Spalding manages a large tract of land, 


comprising what was formerly a number of 


farms. During this summer and spring anum- 
ber of deaths have occurred among the cattle 
pastured on Lyndeboro mountain from what I 
should say was an infectious pneumonia, at- 
tacking yearlings chiefly. The disease appeared 
early last spring before the cattle were turned 
out to pasture among some cows which came 
up from Concord, Mass.; one died then and 
another suou alier Gut; werd turned Out bree 
others which were sick recovered. 1 have heard 
of no similar disease in Massachusetts this 
summer. Since then the deaths have been con- 
fined to yearlings, I believe, seven of wiich 
have died; there are also in this pasture three 
yearlings which are sick at the present time but 
they seem to be recovering. I examined two ot 
these: No. 1. red heifer, temperature 102° 
moist rales on the right side, no marked dull- 
ness on percussion. No. 2. red steer with 
white face, temperature 103°, other symptoms 
similar to No.1. No.3. black heifer, was too 
wild to approach, but seemed to be convales- 
cing. Mr. Spalding said she had lost a good 
deal of flesh within three or four weeks. 

In addition to these creatures Mr. Spalding 
has a cow five years old at a farm at the east- 
erly side of the mountain which presents sim- 
ilar symptoms to those manifested by the young 
cattle on the mountain. Her temperature last 
Saturday morning was 102 3-5°, breathing 
rapid and jerky, no marked dullness on per- 
cussion, but on auscultation moist rales could 
be heard over both lungs, husky cough, con- 
junetivitis, sore throat, skin dry and scaly, and 
cow somewhat emaciated. The milk was said 
to have a bitter taste, and that morning it had 
to be thrown away. I advised throwing it 
away until the cow was better or dead; the 
prognisis being guarded. In a pasture at the 
Dunckley Farm, on the north side of the moun- 
tain, there was another cow which had been 
sick, but was evidently convalescing, belonging 
to Andrew Holt, brother of Dr. Holt, Surgeon 
General of Massachusetts. 

Sunday morning Dr. Holt and myself ex- 
amined this cow carefully. Her temperature 
was 101 4° (which is nearly normal, the tem- 
perature of a cow in pasture being about 101°), 
breathing rapid and jerky, no marked dullness 
on percussion, moist rales on ausculiation. 
She had aborted a few weeks ago. At that 
time she was probably in a high state of fever, 
and abortion is not uncommon in cows when 
the temperature runs very high. After finish- 
ing our physical examination, the animal was 
destroyed and a post mortem examination 
held. Autopsy revealed disease of both lungs, 
the small bronchii being full of a frothy ma- 
terial, the lungs not collapsing to the same ex- 
tent as in astate of health, after opening the 
thorax they presented an appearance of a case 
of pneumonia undergoing resolution. The pos- 
terior, inferior portion of the right lung still 
had a somewhat hepatized appearance. There 
wasa slight lymphoid deposit on the costal 
pleura, but it resembled the deposit seen on the 
ribs in the early stages of tuberculosis. The 
peritoneum showed patches of inflamation, 
which appeared thickened and congested, 
slightly ulcerated in afew spots. The other 
organs, as far asa hasty post-mortem would 
allow, appeared healthy. 

The animals attacked with this disease die in 
the course of the first four or five days, during 
the congestive stage. If they live beyond this 


period, they slowly recover, but lose a good: 


deal of flesh in consequence. 

Yearlings, on account of their youth, suffer 
most seriously; milch cows are occasionally 
attacked, owing to the depleting influences of 
lactation; other cattle appear to have a resist- 
ing power to the influence of the infectious 
principle. 

From Lyndeboro I went to South Stoddard, 
Nelson, a portion of Harrisville, and Hancock. 
Inquiry among the farmers there showed that 
there had been very little disease among the 
cattle this season. 

There were two pastures in Nelson where 
disease has been said to exist; the ‘‘Island pas- 


a 


ture,” where six yearlings died out of fifty-five 
head a few weeks ago, but those which remain, 
I believe, are healthy. Those which died may 
or may not have had this infectious pneumo- 
nia. 

I also visited the “Appleton pasture,” in 
Nelson. It was reported that there had been a 
sick cow there, but she was killed and buried 
several days before my arrival. The rest of 
stock in this pasture appear to be healthy. I 
think the reports of contagious cattle disease in 
the vicinity of Nelson have been exaggerated. 
My work at Nelson was greatly facilitated by 
Mr. Marcus M. Bailey, of the board of select- 
men, who devoted Monday, Aug. Ist, to driv- 
ing me around among the farmers and pastures 
in his neighborhood. 

I would suggest in cases similar to the out- 
break at South Lyndeboro that the following 
precautions be taken, and I think that they will 
limit the disease to a great extent. Isolate the 
sick animals from the herd as soon as they 
show symptoms of disease. Bury all dead ani- 
mals, sprinkling a little quick lime over them 
before filling up the grave. In the Lyndeboro 
pasture most of the cattle were allowed to lie 
where they died. If isolated animals have an 
old barn to run under in stormy weather their 
chance for recovery is better. Barns used for 
sick animals should be disinfected before put- 
ting healthy animals in them again. Animals 
which are recovering from the disease should 
not be returned to the herd until perfecly well. 
Animals sufficientiy valuable to be worth treat- 
ment should receive small doses of stimulants 
and good nursing. Two ounces of alcohol in a 
pint of water three or four times daily, or two 
or three ounces of whiskey, with a gruel of 
ground oats would be of benefit. I have some 
pathological specimens and some cultivations 
on agar from the lung of the Holt cow on 
which I will report later if I discover anything 
more than what I have already informed you. 
If you hear any reports of disease among the 
cattle in other sections of the State, and wish to 
have them investigated. I hope to be able to do 
so should you desire it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
AvsTIN Peters, M. R.C. V.S. 





Pleuro Pneumonia in New York. 

Pleuro pneumonia seems to have made its ap- 
pearance again in New York state and eight 
counties at least are said to be inflicted. On 
this account the Massachusetts cattle commis- 
sioners have ordered the board of health of 
Boston to seize and quarantine all working 
oxen, milch cows and store cattle which are 
brought to the city from that state unless they 
have a special permit. Beef cattle which are 
intended for immediate slaughter, and are not 
being surreptitiously moved for other purposes, 
can pass from either Watertown or Brighton to 
the abattoir, but cattle going to remote places 
in the state must be moved by railroad to the 
nearest designated place of slaughter and may 
be thence driven to the same. 





PRGTMIDOTN ESS. 


It is true that there is “Luck in leisure.” 
For there is but one sort of luck in this world— 
bad luck, misfortune; and it alone comes of 
itself to those who wait. Good luck, good for- 
tune, comes of itself tono man. He brings it, 
by patient thought, by honest work, by a noble 
life. This does not come through the good will 
of fate; but is wrung from fate by work of 
hand and brain. There are exceptions—enough 
to prove the rule. But it is as true as truth it- 
self that the man who rises owes nothing to 
luck; he has not been a man of leisure; he has 
prepared himself by severe self-denial for the 
opportunities that have come. The man who is 
a failure is the man who wishes and waits for 
opportunities; the successful man is the one 
who has trembled and striven lest he should 
not be ready for opportunities when God sets 
them before him. ‘Every man is the architect 
of his own fortune.” A jew has been premier, 
and a rail splitter has been president. Burns 
was a ploughman, Emerson was nurtured in 
poverty. 

‘All are architects of fate, 
Workers in these walls of time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 

Some with ornaments of rhyme.” 

Character makes fortune, and of the elements 
of character which make good fortune, none 
are more powerful than promptness. The suc- 
cessful man is the prompt man. It could not 
be otherwise. The prompt man is the energetic, 
the brisk, the decisive, the reliable man. For 
he is ready. He takes hold anda firm hold, 
because he has prepared, and preparation gives 
confidence. He strikes while the iron is hot, 
and strikes hard, for he has been waiting with 
arms upraised to strikethe blow. He has con- 
fidence in himself, as others have confidence in 
him. Hence, while he executes his plans rapid- 
ly, he executes them with vigor. There is no 
hesitancy or wavering, for promptness has be- 
come habitual. He is strong because he is 
prompt, and prompt because he is strong. His 
strength and promptness are fed each by the 
other and grow. The poets have been aware of 
the value and power of promptness. Shakes- 
peare says: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their lives 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 
Keats even better has written : 
“Be thou, therefore, in the van 
Of circumstance; yea, seize the arrow’s barb 
Before the tense stiing murmur.” 

Promptness brings as great measure of suc- 
cess in business affairs as elsewhere. The me- 
chanic who has work to do and does it prompt- 
ly, having it done well by the time fixed, gets 
future orders. ‘The jobber who ships promptly 
having the goods at their destination early, has 
the good will of those with whom he deals. 
The man who pays his bills promptly, gets the 
lowest figures. The man forced to ask credit, 
who meets his obligations promptly, is sure of 
accommodation when again needed. And all 
the time his promptaess gives him strength and 
energy and wisdom. He sees @#head. He has 
foresight. de is not continually bewailing the 
fact that his hindsight is so much better than 
his foresight. 

To no man more than the farmer is prompt- 
ness essential to success. In all the ways that 
have been pointed out, does promptness con- 
tribute toa happy issue of his undertakings. 
But the farmer is more than a business man, 
dealing with men and in things, he is the close 
co-laborer with nature, dealing with her in her 
many moods and phases. This adds yet more 
complexity to his affairs. Mt puts in his way 
more opportunities and misfortunes which 





only promptness can seize or avoid. He who 





every day must deal with the capricious dame, 
has constant need of promptness and all the 
qualities which it begets or developes. 

The earliest work in season brings the re- 
sults of greatest value. While no work must 
be done before the proper time, he who first 
plows, harrows, plants and cultivates when 
the ground is in fit condition, harvests during a 
score of years the heaviest harvests of the best 
quality, for he gives the plants the mos 
time in which to grow and mature. More than 
this, he who is ready to begin his work prompt- 
ly in season does more and better work than he 
who is dilatory ; for while the latter is pushed 
by his work and hurried, the prompt farmer 
drives his work and has time for doing it all 
well. He is not forced to plant or sow on 
cloddy ground, or to delay cultivation until the 
grass and weeds huve well started. The earliest 
seasonable work is the most effective and the 
best. Half of the cultivation of plants can be 
done better and with less labor before they are 
planted than after. Let the ground be made 
altogether fine and compact and one-half the 
cultivation required for plants in a cloddy seed- 
bed will make a better crop. After the plants 
have once started the ground beneath and im- 
mediately about them cannot be fined and en- 
livened; at least, not without great evil to 


them. No great virtue in cultivation can alto- | 
gether atone for vice in preparing the seed-bed. | 
Again, weeds are most easily and effectually de- | 


stroyed just before they reach the surface. The 
prompt man has had time to prepare the seed- 
bed well, for he began at the earliest moment, 
and he is ready to begin the destruction of 
weeds before they have reached the surface, 
while his dilatory neighbor allows them to 
grow until they have robbed and crowded the 
crop and more work is required for their de- 
struction. It will be seen that the prompt man 
doing work when it is easiest and most effec- 
tive finds promptness growing easier and 


easier; for less work suffices than if begun | 


earlier; work is sooner done, hence other work 
can be earlier begun. Promptness makes 


accomplished also. 
sider the treatment of weeds again. The 
prompt man does not allow a weed to go to 
seed. He destroys it before seed has been ma- 


tured. But the dilatory man is driven by work | without capital, and when they leave they are 


| compelled to reek employment where they can 
| best obtain immediate aid. 
| however, about 83 per cent of her graduates 
| into agriculture. 
| of the professors were sent into various parts 
| of the state to lecture upon the themes or sub- 
| jects with which they were conversant. 
has fewer weeds to destroy each year; his summary of students is as follows: 
| class of 1885, 11; class of 1886, 6; senior year, 


in harvest time until he neglects the weeds at 
the season when they most rapidly mature, and 
almost before he is aware of it they have scat- 
tered their seed over the land. He must con- 
tend with a thick growth of weeds for years to 
come; in fact, his land ls weedy and grassy as 
long as he remains dilatory ; but the prompt man 


work is less and less until his land is clean. 
The prompt man is the first to use improve- 


ments — in methods, implements, live stock, or | 
Improvement in these things is being | 
made constantly, and he who first uses them | 

First, 
Second, 


plants. 


reaps the greatest advantage from them. 
because he makes use of them longest. 

because they increase the quality of products 
while decreasing the cost; the price of an article 


ral practice; and the first to use better methods 
and instruments of production get the price 
fixed by the old methods and implements. 
improvements are being constantly made and 
as the prompt man is continually adopting them 


first, he is constantly making a larger profit | 
He tirst gets | 
improved dairy cattle; first uses the appliances | 
which cheapen the cost of, and improve the | 


than the masses who follow him. 


quality of, his cheese or butter; he grows the 


because he makes use of the best methods and 
time is considered the most economical. 


them the highest. Hence he is making money 
when others are losing. His profits are the 
greatest. Judged by the usual standard, he is 
successful. And he is successful; for the far- 


mer who leads in all good practices, who is in | 
the vanguard of improvement, is a successful | 


farmer. JOHN M. STAu.. 


Quincy, Iii. 





SPECIALTIES. 


Perhaps the field which offers the greatest in- 
ducements to young farmers now is a specialty 


of some sort, some crop which 1s raised to | 
make it a paying crop, to which all the energies | 
of the producer, the best thoughts of his mind, | 
and the best strength of his muscle, are applied. | 
This field is inviting because it offers a chance 
for the display of the intellectual powers as | 
grand as the profession of statesman, and will | 
be of lasting benefit to the common brotherhood | 


of humanity. Whatever a young farmer may 
choose, let him abide in his first determination 
to improve upon the original product as much 


as thorough study and cultivation will admit. | 
It may take years to perfect and bring out all | 
the value which is in a plant or animal, but | 
when it is completed and the value is fully es- | 
tablished, then comes the time that the farmer | 


is glad he took hold, for he has proved that a | grass for hay we have in Massachusetts, ex- 


comparatively valueless plant could be so im- 
proved by proper cultivation that it could take 
rank among the first of food or textile plants. 

I believe in specialties, or as some would say 
it, in “hobbies.” “What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well,” that is, is worth putting 
our whole strength, our whole mind into it and 
compelling matter to form itself according to 
our ideas of beauty or usefulness, Take for in- 
stance the breeding and raising of good stock ; 
very few know how to attain to the best and 
most profitable results which might accrue from 
this branch of agricultural industry. Again, 
how many can tell how plants grow, or the nec- 
essary condition of the soil to produce a given 
result ? 

The time may come when a man can calcu- 
late with approximate exactness, what a crop 
will be, provided the weather be propitious, and 
even that objection will be overcome by the gen- 
eral use of irrigation, when dry weather makes 
it necessary. Why net be able to do this as 
easily as to tell the composition of the farthest 
star, or the weight of the sun ? It is possible, 
and will one day be accomplished. 

The study of entomology offers inducements 
which are not held out by any of the learned 
professions. Not a single reliable work de- 
scriptive of the destructive insects of our land 
has yet been published, yet their depredations 
annually reach a figure exceeding $300,000,000. 
A knowledge of the habits of these insects 
would be of incalculable benefit to all who are 
engaged in the culture of any form of plants or 
vegetables. Let two or more young men in 








| day is that of scantily bedding stock. 
aap / ecouomical use of bedding material evidently 
is fixed by the cost of producing it by the gene- | 


As | 


| To keep horses and colts 
most nutritious, palatable and productive gras- | 
ses; he produces his grain feed at the least cost, | 





each neighborhood qualify themselves for this 
subject during their school days and their sub- 
sequent researches will be of incalculable bene- 
fit to the whole agricultural community. 
Specialties in other pursuits are recognized 
and fostered. Ifa man is going to bea lawyer 
he does not study civil engineering and vice 
versa. It ought to be so in agriculture; study 
for your calling, and study also to make it in- 
teresting and profitable. You can do it if you 
will, and the brainy young farmers are begin- 
ning to see these matters in their true light. 
JANUS. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF TRUSTEES 


Of the New Hampshire Agricultural Col- 
lege. 


The seventeeth annual report of the board of 
trustees of the State college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts has been made to the legislature. 
The income of the institution embraces the land 
fund of $4800 specially devoted by act of Con- 
gress to tuition; the yearly State appropriation 
of $3000, to be expended for general purposes ; 
the average income from the John Conant 
scholarships, to be specially applied to the sup- 
port or assistance of students while at the in- 
stitution, and which in the last school year 
amounted to $2894 50. The Secretary of the 
Navy has assigned Lieut. Kinkaid of the Engi- 
neer department to the college to instruct in en- 
gineering, architecture, use of tools, drawing, 
and in all departments of science implied in 
the comprehensive term mechanic arts. Trus- 
tees have conferred upon bim the degree of 


| Professor of Civil Engineering. Th3 board has 


already appropriated nearly $888 to enable him 
to purchase tools and machinery. He should 
also have a building and the necessary furniture 
suitable for the class instruction, the illustra- 


| tion of experiments, and the protection of ma- 
| chinery. 


The farm includes 360 acres. Under 
suitable management it will show good results 
for what itis designed. George H. Whitcher, 
B. S., superintendent, in view of his efficient 


é = | services has been elected professor of agricul- 
promptness easier by reducing the result to be | , . 


For example, let us con- | 


ture. 

The college has been subjected to severe criti- 
cism, because so few of its graduates have 
given their attention to farming pursuits. The 
answer is that a majority of the students enter 


The college sends, 
During the past year several 
The 
1885-1887, 


1887, 7; junior year, 1888, 17; second year, 
1889, 25; first year, 1890, 15; total, 81. _F.F. 





BEDDING ANIMALS. 


A mistake extensively made by farmers to- 
The 


seems to be the only thing considered. While 
economy is excellent in its place, it is by all 
means out of place in this department of farm 
work. All phases of this question when fairly 
discussed plainly demonstrate the fact that lib- 
eral use of bedding is always a source of remu- 
neration to the farmer. 

In the first place quite an amount of time and 
labor is saved. Farmers take pride in the ap- 
pearance of their stock, particularly the horses . 
looking neat and 
clean, lots of ‘‘elbow grease” is required in the 
use of the curry comb and brush. A great 


amount of labor is saved by a generous allow- 
implements, or buys the food which up to that | 
The cost 

of his products is the least; the price received for 


ance of bedding. Not only is the farmer bene- 
fitted, but much is added tothe comfort and 
enjoyment of the beasts. No more telling 
stroke to secure better treatment can be made 
than in this direction. 

Another argument in favor of the practice I 
have advocated is the saving of liquid manure. 
The materials used in bedding are dry and po- 
rous and are adapted to absorbing of liquids. 
Few farmers have stables so arranged as to pre- 
serve the liquid manure, the ingredients of 


| which are unsurpassed to secure the promotion 
| of vegetable growth. 
| ding a large portion of this important fertilizer 


By the liberal use of bed- 


is preserved for use on the fields. 

The preservation of liquid manure in this 
manner (and it can be accomplished no more 
conveniently), is money in the farmer’s pocket. 
By raving the fertilizer secured from his 
farm stock during the year, the amount neces- 
sary to be purchased will be greatly lessened. 

By liberally bedding his stock the farmer is 
not only remunerated to quite a considerable 
extent, but he saves time and labor and adds 
much to the comfort of his animals. 

C. H. Reynoxps. 

Livermore Falls, Me. 


RED TOP FOR HAY. 





Having had experience with red top all my 
lifetime, I am fnlly persuaded it is the best 


cept perhaps for reclaimed meadows. One dif- 
ficulty with farmers has been that they bought 
seed instead of raising it. Very much of the seed 
sold is not worth carrying home; I have 
weighed it; seven pounds and a fraction was 
the weight of a bushel. Good seed will weigh 
almost if not quite doubly that. Seventy years 
ago my father raised it for the market; I learned 
the method from him and have in a year 
threshed out seventy bushels. The usual price 
those in times was from one and a half to two 
dollars per bushel. 

Let the grass stand a few days longer than 
usual for hay, and all the best seeds will be 
ma the threshing will be compari- 
tively easy. 

I once mowed red top grass for a neighbor 
that grew on an acre and a half. I threshed it, 
he cleaned it and had over eighty bushels of as 
good seed as Lever saw. The hay after being 
threshed is worth seventy-five per cent of the 
best red top hay. 

Red top should be sowed in the spring of the 
year with grain. If the grain is not sown too 
thick it will not hurt the grass. Five pecks to 
the acre is enough of oats, barley or rye. This 
quantity will produce as much worth of grain 
as a larger amount of seed. 

Red top hay makes, if you wish, a whole feed 
for a horse. I once fed a horse that was over 
twenty years old, six weeks in the spring, noth- 
ing but threshed red top, while doing the work 
on two small farms, and he seemed wo thrive on 
it. RoBERT MANSFIELD. 

Highlandville, Mass. 
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FARM NOTES. 


Cabbage. 

One of the principal crops grown by the 
farmers around Lowell is cabbage, for winter 
and spring market. The Stone Mason or the best 
strains is the only variety planted to any amount, 
unless through ignorance or to save time some- 
body goes to the “store” for their seed, and then 
they raise a great variety of fodder and possibly 
a few heads of varied colors and shapes, but 
most of ths farmers about here know their busi- 
ness too well to be caught napping in that way. 
They be\ieve in manuring heavily, plowing or 
harrowing it in, though sometimes putting it in 
the hi}: if the quantity is limited, and many of 
them use a little phosphate in the hill. For 
mantre they go to Lowell and Boston. They 
plant the seed in the hills where the plants are 
to grow and mature, from the first to the mid- 
dle of June, and often set plants as late as the 
middle of July, if they have a little room to use 
where some early crop has been removed, but 
the best and heaviest crops are grown without 
transplanting. 

The cabbage crop should be cultivated and 
noed often and thoroughly until the plants 
cover the ground; from three to four hoeings 
will be required to keep the crop clean and do- 
ing well. Winter cabbage will be ready to put 
away from the last of October to the 10th of 
November, being about the last crop to harvest, 
for they are not injured by light or quite heavy 
frosts, and though the ground may be frozen 
somewhat they will be unhurt; yet it is better 
to get them in a day or two before you are 
obliged to, rather than leave them one day too 
long, as repeated freezing and thawing will 
greatly injure their keeping qualities. 

There are two methods of disposing of the 
crop: One is to sell at the going price directly 
from the field, getting from forty cents to one 
dollar per barrel according to the market; this 
method gives very little if any waste and makes 
very easy and clean trimming and sometimes 
gives the best returns, for some years the price 
is as good when harvested as in March or April 
following. 

The other method is to hold the crop until 
winter or spring, and this makes storing 
necessary. ‘The farmers of Dracut practice 
storing in cellars, and a number of them have 
built large cellars expressly for this purpose, 
while others use their barn cellars or the base- 
ment of some outbuilding. 


One of the largest of these storage cellars is | 


about 60 feet x 40 feet, and 10 feet high, built in 
aside hill with doors and shutters in the south 


side and a henhouse in the roof above it; this | 


cellar gives room for perhaps 1500 barrels of 
cabbage, beside having one end partitioned off 
for storing 300 or 400 barrels of onions; the 
cabbages are cut up about half way of the 
stump, the loose leaves trimmed off and the 
heads packed away in racks that are built from 
the floor to the top of the cellar, these racks 
are so arranged as to allow a passage every six 
feet or so and the heads are laid in only one 
deep on the shelves so as to allow frequent in- 
spection and thorough circulation of air. 

In such a cellar the cabbage can be taken out 
very conveniently at any time that the price is 
good enough to suit the owner, and if the tem- 
perature bas been properly attended to will 
come out fresh and crisp, and bring a good 
price. 

Another way of storing is to cut them up 
about half way of the stump if well headed, 
if loose pull roots and all, and set them head 
up on grass ground and cover with pine shives, 
oak leaves or with meadow hay, but it requires 
much more hay than leaves to keep out the 
frost. And still another way of bedding is 
practiced bv some of the gardeners near Boston 
and by some seed growers who pack them 
away in a broad, shallow pit, cover with straw 
or hay and then with dirt, and I have seen beds 
covered first with dirt and then with seaweed. 
The object being in all these different ways to 
so cover them as to keep them warm enough not 
to freeze much, a little freezing does no harm, 
and keep them cool enough not to heat and 
decay. This all seems simple enough, but when 
put in practice it is found quite difficult to make 
a perfect success of it. 

Cabbage should be bedded in some well 
drained spot, for wet ground or standing water 
will draw frost, so it is necessary to have the 
rain find a quick passage from the bed or frost 
will often follow it down and spoil the cabbage 
I have tried to make plain the different methods 
of keeping the crop and now as to objects of 
keeping it, which are two, one to save valuable 
time at harvest and the other to gain money 
in the selling. Although there is sometimes a 
year when the price rises but little on account 
of anextra large crop or some such good reason, 
yet the price is generally much higher in win- 
ter and spring than when harvested as was the 
case this last year when the price rose from 50 
cents per bbl. in November to $2.50 and $3.00 
per bbl. in April and first week in May, al- 
though those who sold in January or February 
received only from 75 cents to $1.25. To 
know just how to keep the crop and just 
when to sell it, requires experience and a close 
watching of both the market and the supply, 
but the reward when you get it is sufficient to 
pay well for the work and expense incurred. 

Some have stated that four hundred barrels 
per acre have been grown, but I should con- 
sider three hundred a very good crop and per- 
haps two hundred would be nearer the average. 
One man near Lowell told me last winter that he 
raised one thousand barrels on three acres and 
he was just beginning to sell them at $2 00 per 
barrel, and he really seemed to feel quite happy 
about it. Another man, near Boston, had the 
crop from six or seven acres bedded in and 
started them to market when the price reached 
$2 50 per barrel He was doubtless happy, but 
I know a man who bedded a hundred barrels or 
so, covered with hay a little too lightly, and 
nearly lost the whole by over-freezing, and he 
was sad. The cabbage grown in the great cab- 
bage district around Lowell and Lawrence is 
partly sold in the cities named, but the bulk of 
the crop is shipped to Boston and some days 
ten or more carloads will be sent in from that 
vicinity. Cabbage shades the ground so closely 
and completely as to kill out such troublesome 
weeds as witch grass and “pussly” quite easily. 

It would seem as though ever} one ought to 
know by this time that cabbage will not follow 
cabbage on the same ground without an inter- 
val of three years or more on account of that 
mysterious disease the “stump-foot,” but every 
year some one gets caught and loses a crop be- 
cause he does not know this, or because he does 
not believe what others tell him, or perhaps be- 
cause he knows more than any newspaper can 
tell him. Cuas. W. MANN. 

Methuen, Mass. 





OUR FOREIGN LETTER. 


M. Lessier has informed the Academy of Sci- 
ences, that diphtheria is transmissible from barn 
door fowl to man, and vice versa. It is through 
the disease germs floating in the air, and the 
off-spring of manure emanations, etc., entering 
the respiratory organs, that infectious maladies 











are contracted. Pigeons and next hens are the 
most active agents in the propagation of diph- 
theria. 

SAWDUST FODDER. 

Veterinary professor Sanson has analysed 
and reported upon the cakes or biscuits, having 
sawdust for base, intended as food for cattle, 
and horses in particular. It is an aliment not 
new to Germany. This aliment has for chief 
ingredient very fine red sawdust, acted upon 
by muriatic acid—a powerful digesting agent. 
The cakes are thin, 8 to 10 inches in diameter, 
and weigh about one pound. In two samples 
the biscuit was mixed with bran and oats. No 
one of course expects that sawdust alone could 
be utilized as food; it is too poor in protein, 
but it can act by “ballasting” the digestive ap- 
paratus; giving it the required volume for 
working. 

As a stomach-ballast, sawdust could then en- 
ter into competition with inferior straws. 
Chemically the biscuits were not nutritively 
richer than hay, while in point of digestibility, 
they were inferior. In case of cavalry when 
campaigning, where economical rations are de- 
sirable, there would be required 41 pounds of 
the oat-sawdust cake—more if of bran, to equal 
10 pounds of hay and the same weight of oats. 
Now horses when on the war-path must be 
laden with as few heavy weights as possible. 
The weight of the cakes could be reduced by 
dessication and volume by the introduction of 
some highly concentrated aliment. The bis- 
cuits should be estimated at the same value as 
that of medium hay. Sawdust can be eaten 
without danger by horses. The Omnibus com- 
pany when they employed that su>stance for 
litter, never prevented the horses from eating it 
—that which did them no harm. In Sweeden, 
very fine larch sawdust is employed with ad- 
vantage, instead of chopped straw, and mixed 
with sliced mangolds for bullocks and dairy- 
stock. 

SHEEP. 

That sheep are the ‘‘ most profitable cattle” 
a farmer can have, is an axiom as oid as the 
hills. French agriculturists continue to be di- 
vided as to the maintenance of pure local, or 
perhaps native races, in preference to cross 
breeds: Does it always pay to rely on fleece 
alone; or, to unite wool and precocity in flesh? 
The French farmer will in all probability stick 
to the breed suitable to his locality. 


turag3 and selection — the latter not in the sense 
of crossing, but from the best specimens of the 
merino type. It is mooted, that a special show 


of merinos should be organized, where animals | 
from Spain and Germany could be compared | 


with those of Naz and Rambouillet, along with 
fieeces from Australia and those from long- 
wooled sheep in general. Such an exhibition 
would be interesting, but in all probability 
would have little effect on the decision of French 
wool growers. 

The merino breed appears to have a fascina- 
tion for them. Its fine wool preserves its char™ 
acteristics; remains so constant, that no deteri- 
oration — ordinary hygienic conditions being 
observed — is to be feared. And this explains, 
why when crossings are undertaken with local 
breeds, the merino is chosen. If precocity can- 
not be achieved, at least a paying fleece can be 
secured. The merino has exercised a profound 
influence on sheep in every part of the world. 
Now it is this cosmopolitan faculty, that the 
breed has inherited from the mode of life of the 
foundation-stock, which makes it so much a 
favorite, because so often a necessity. And the 
type remains the same everywhere, while its 
aptitudes have been developed, following eco- 
nomic necessities. It was in Saxony that the 
merino first made a sensation outside Spain; 
the Elector in 1765, imported over 100 choice 
rams and ewes, and by maintaining the purity 
of the race, upheld the fineness of the fleece. 
Only the French merino—the race Naz, could 
match the Saxon wool fineness of staple, and 
this was the more singular, as in Saxony, par- 
simorious feeding was resorted to as an aid to 
the production of such a quality, while in 
France no such plan was ever adopted. 


It is an error to suppose then, that the intro- | 
in France dates only | 


duction of the merino 


from 1786. Colbert had introduced merino 


| rams from Spain for breeding in the province of 


Roussillon. But it is to Daubeuton reverts the 
honor of having seriously occupied himself with 
fine wool raising, at Montbard, in 1766. Louis 
XVI., in 1786, executed a treaty with the king 
of Spain to introduce merino into France. The 
first flock, 42 rams and 342 ewes, left Spain 
(Segovia) in the middle of June, 1786, and ar- 
rived—less a few deaths—at Rambouillet, in 
the environs of Paris, in October following. 
Later another flock set out. By the treaty of 
Bale, in 1796, Spain bound herself to send 100 
rams and 100 ewes, annually, during five years, 
to France. It was by these divers importations 
that the merino spread over France. In time 
it assumed two distinct varieties, distinguished 
by volume of body and fineness of wool. But 
the parent type has remained unchanged. 

Naz, in the department of the Ain, is the 
head centre of the merino, with large body, 
while retaining the conformation of the true 
Spanish type. In point of fleece, it owes its 
amelioration to selection. The staple is homo- 
genous, fine, not in lumps, and light. It ap- 
proaches a good deal the Saxon merino by the 
softness and fineness of its woo]. But it has 
the small body, large belly, big head, and vol- 
uminous horns, besides being agile, hardy, and 
everywhere at home. The sheep receive, only 
in winter, a necessary ration of turnips and hay ; 
in summer they feed on the scanty pasturages 
of the mountains. 

It is estimated, that the annual cost of keep- 
ing a sheep in France is 8 francs, often the 
fleece does not realize this sum. The Ram- 
bouillet breed of sheep is the most numerous 
variety ef merino in France; its wool though 
long, is not so fine as that from the Naz race; 
it isa more generous feeder, hence puts up 
more flesh. Indeed there are not afew who 
aim to give a Southdown form to the Ram- 
bouillet. Lambs of the latter have a mean 
live-weight, varying from 55 to77 pounds. An 


-adult ram will weigh 209 lbs., and the un- 


washed fleece, 11 lbs. The fleece of a Ram- 
bouille-—owing to greater weight—will fetch 
one third more money, than the Naz, combing 
wool is the staple sought to be attained. The 
Rambouillets do not suffer more from fiuke 
and foot rot, than other breeds. 


CHIPS AND SHAVINGS. 


POTATO BEETLES AND OTHER PESTS 

It has been the hope of farmers that there 
would be a time when some of the more trouble- 
some of the pests would diminish or become 
extinct. When the Colerado potato beetle first 
made its appearance, it was asserted that it 
would exist only about seven years and then 
pass away, but more than twice seven years 
have come and gone and with them the potato 
beetles, and while they vary somewhat in num- 
ber from yearto year there seems to be no 
prospect of a general departure. ; 

Regarding a diminished sale of insecticides 








He is a | 
worshipper of the merino; it comes more up, as | 


| a general rule, to his conditions of climate, pas- | 
| the little tubers begin to set, the chances are 


that the crop will be very largely diminished, | 
| not only in quantity but in size. 








by the wholesale, it is somewhat strange, as 
our local, small dealers assert that they have 
sold twice as much this season as last, and 
farmers complain that the beetles never were 
thicker than this year. It isto be hoped that 
there will be some new creature in the line of 
insect life that will successtully prey upon 
beetles to the end of their extermination, that 
farmers may havea little rest. 
FEEDING HORSES. 


If the stomach of the horse was more fully 
understood, its feeding would be more carefully 
attended to. The benefit that comes from food, 
comes through the process of digestion that is 
carried on in the stomach, and even while the 
process of feeding is going on. In comparison 
with the ox, the stomach of the horse is quite 
small. It is claimed that the stomach of the 
ox has a capacity of 250 quarts, while that of 
the horse is only about 16 quarts; 80, as a con- 
sequence, whatever is in the stomach after it is 
filled, must be expelled into the intestines if 
feeding is continued. In that case, if the pro 
cess of digestion is incomplete the result is an 
expulsion of the food without serving the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. For that rea- 
son, in the use of concentrated food in connec- 
tion with coarse fodder, there must be an exer- 
cise of judgment or the feeding will do little 
good. Thus oats may be fed toa horse and 
followed by hay to such an extent as to expel 
the oats wholly from the stomach, in which 
case the only henefit derived is from the amount 
of digestion going on during the period of eat- 
ing. The office of the stomach being to digest 
the nitrogenous portion of the food, and asa 
stomach full of oats contains about four or five 
times as much nitrogenous matter as when 
filled with hay, either the stomach must secrete 
its gastric juice five times as fast or the period 
of digestion must be five times as long. If a 
concentrated food, like oats, is to be fed with 
hay the latter should be fed first and then the 
grains, thus giving ample time for digestion be- 
tween feeding. 


KEEP POTATOES CLEAN. 


Clean culture is one of the first considerations 
in the cultivation of any crop, but the potato 
seems to be peculiarly susceptible to the injuri- 
ous influence of weeds. A field may be growing 
in great luxuriance and give promise of a boun- 
tiful harvest, but if weeds are allowed to grow 


and continue their hold upon the soil about the 


time the potatoes come to blossoming, or when 


cess of moisture might be injurious, the potato 


While an ex- | 





is a plant that requires a certain amount of 
moisture for the proper development of its 


tubers and the presence of weeds is sure to | 
cause a diminution of moisture, besides ex- | 
| haustion of fertilizing material. 


If, therefore, 
the best success in the cultivation of potatoes is 
desired they must be kept clean. 


REMEDY FOR CABBAGE WORM. 


The number of remedies for this disgusting 
pest are almost without number, many of 
which are entirely ineffectual. A trial of a new 
remedy seems to be of such a character as to 
recommend it to use. It consists of steeping a 
tablespoonful of ground cloves in a quart of 
water and sprinkling upon the plants with a 
brush broom. So far it has proved entirely ef- 
fectual, but may fail in its continuance. If it 
holds out as well as it has commenced it will be 
worth remembering, for the reason that it is 
quite simple, inexpensive apt easily appited tH 
the manner indicated. 

AGRICULTURAL ADVANCEMENT. 


Some of the younger States of our Union 
are doing an important work for the advance- 
ment of agriculture within their borders. 
This is especially true of Minnesota, as a 
casual perusal of the report of the department 
of agriculture of the State university most 
fully attests. This report contains numerous 
lectures delivered at the university in waat 
is termed the farmers’ course, of a char- 
acter calculated to benefit the farmer to the 
fullest degree possible. This idea of educating 
farmers by means of popular lectures is becom- 
ing a sort of necessity and has a strong ten- 
dency to uproot and destroy the prejudices that 
have been so great against book or scien- 
tific farming. The better informed of our class 
are coming to realize the great importance of 
making an application of all the principles of 
science that are possible in their chosen occu- 
pation. In the report mentioned the ladies are 
not neglected nor forgotten, as it contains a 
complete course of lectures upon domestic econ- 
omy and cookery by Miss Juliet Corson. This 
is important; while the farmers end farmers’ 
sons are being educated, the wives and daugh- 
ters should not be neglected nor forgotten, but 
they too should be elevated in their sphere in 
the more necessary duties of the household and 
the means of rendering the home beautiful and 
desirable. 

MOSQUITO REMEDY. 


The great annoyance that comes from the 
presence of these annoying insects is the excuse 
for offering the following remedy which is said 
to be effectual in clearing a sleeping-room. 

Roll a piece of paper around a lead pencil, so 
as to form a case; fill this with very dry Pyre- 
thrum powder, putting in a little ata time and 
pressing down with the lead pencil. Set in a 
cup of dry sand or something to hold it erect 
and an hour before going to bed close the room 
and burn one of these cartridges. A single one 
will be sufficient for a small room; a large one 
would require two. Wm. H. YEOMANS. 

Columbia, Conn. 





TO DISPOSE OF CORN FODDER. 


Plato,” inthe New ENGLAND FARMER of 
July 9 asks for information concerning ensilage 
and silos. I have used ensilage now four years 
and am satisfied that a silo is very desirable for 
preserving corn fodder if the supply is greater 
than can be fed before the first of January. 
My cattle have been kept in winter almost ex- 
clusively on corn fodder for the past ten years. 
Sometimes I have grown fodder corn and cured 
it by drying, but usually the fodder has been 
obtained from sweet corn, the ears of which 
were gathered for canning. I have always 
found that when feeding the dried fodder the 
cows do not eat it so well after it becomes very 
dry. If dried enough to keep well stored in a 
barn the cows do not appreciate it highly, and 
if not so an will mould and rot if packed 
away. Of years I have never put into the 
barn at one time more corn fodder than would 
suffice for a few days. I just put it in stooks, 
about as much as a horse load of green fodder 
in a stook—in which shape it will usually cure 
slowly without damage. I haul it in as wanted 
and the cows eat it much better than when dried 
more and stored in barn. It is also far less 
work to handle it in that way. I never tie it 
into bundles. As long as the fodder can be 
kept in the right condition, neither becoming too 
dry nor mouldy, I think it just as well to use it 
dry as made into ensilage, but I have not been 
able to continue this favorable condition later 





than about the first of January. Later in the 


season I have been better satisfied with ensi- 
lage. As to the expense I think it costs less to 
make the fodder into ensilage than it does to 
dry it and then cut it up. I am sure the ex- 
pense is less when enough is used to make it 
advisable to use a horse power to do the cut- 
ting, and when smaller quantities are used it 
may be made into ensilage by packing into the 
silo whole, in which shape it will keep quite as 
well as if cut. 

“Plato” says that ensilage can only be fed in 
small quantities, but in this he is mistaken. 
While I would not recommend as the best 
course to pursue, the feeding of ensilage and 
grain without other fodder, yet such bas been 
my practice generally, as I had to do so to use 
all my fodder up. I do not think I have fed 
ten tons of good hay to my cows in ten years, 
and I have kept from five to twenty cows each 
year. I have never noticed any bad effect up- 
on the cows or their product, from feeding en- 
silage. I always feed a good ration of grain, 
with either dry corn fodder, ensilage or hay, 
but with good hay I think less grain would be 
required than with such fodder as I generally 
have, which is, as I have said, corn from which 
the ears have been gathered. Corn fodder 
from which no grain bas been gathered must 
be much more nutritive. Silos need not be 
very costly. Mine is lined with matched 
boards, but I should prefer one made of two 
thicknesses of boards with tarred paper be- 
tween. It would be well to plane the boards to 
an even thickness, that the inside of the silo 
may be smoother. I will say that when feeding 
ensilage I gave per day to each cow, two bushels 
weighing about 22 to 25 lbs. per bushel. When 
feeding dry fodder I gave the same measure, 
always directly after milking. One word re- 
garding the odors arising from silage. Though 
I have never found the milk or butter when 
properly cared for, to possess any of the odor, 
yet if left exposed, after cooling, the milk will 
rapidly absorb any odw. While the milk re- 
mains warm there is no danger. F. F. 





TESTS OF DIFFERENT BREEDS. 


Prof. Brown, of the Ontario (Can.) Agricul- 
tural College, gives in one of his reports the 
result of nearly five thousands tests made with 
ten different breeds of cattle, in ascertaining the 
value of the milk, crea.n, butter or cheese made 
by them. 
ciently introduced in New England to make the 


report of importance here, nor do they show | 
any points of excellence in his tests which | 


would make it desirable to introduce them. 





Some of those breeds are not suffi- | 


| 
| 
| 


But of the breeds which usually contend for | 
premiums and for the favor of our farmers at 


sis of bis report. 
of three-quarters of a cent per pound for milk, 
five cents a pound for cream, ten cents a pound for 
cheese, and twenty cents for butter. These are 
not high prices, but perhaps as fair for one 
breed as another, and the valuations given are 
computed upon the one product alone, no pro- 
vision being made for both cream and skimmed 
milk, or for making both butter and cheese 
from the same animal. 

The Shorthorn, with an average weight per 
animal of 1570 pounds, yielded nineteen dollar’s 
worth of milk, from which the cream would have 
amounted only to eleven dollars. The cream 
made butter to the value of twenty-two dollars, 
or thirty dollar’s worth of cheese could have 
been made from the milk. This breed averaged 
to give milk 170 days in the season. 

he Shorthorn grades proved better, as they 
gave milk 220 days inthe season, to the value 
of thirty dollars, but the cream was worth only 
ten dollars, and would make only eighteen dol- 
lar’s worth of butter, but the milk yielded foxty- 
two dollar’s worth of cheese. These animals 
averaged to weigh 1450 pounds each. 

Herefords weighing 1310 pounds each gave 
milk for 180 days, to the value of seventeen 
dollars, but the cream would have sold for only 
five dollars and quarter, and the butter would 
have been worth eleven dollars, while there were 
twenty-six dollar’s worth of cheese. 

Here also grades proved more profitable 
though smaller. 


twenty-seven dollars, which had only eleven 
dollar’s and a half worth of cream on it. 


They averaged to weigh 1100 | 
| pounds; gave milk for 200 days, to the value of | 


| our fairs, it will be well to study a brief synop- | 
He reckons values on a basis | 





The 


butter product was worth eighteen dollars, and | 


the cheese twenty-six dollars. 


Devons of an average weight of 1050 pounds, | 
gave milk 200 cays: The value of the milk was 


twenty-one dollars: of cream eleven and a 
quarter, but they would make nineteen dollars 
worth of butter or forty-five dollars worth of 
cheese. 

Ayrshires weighed 1000 pounds each and 
gave milk 210 days, worth thirty nine dollars; 
The cream was worth twenty-one dollars, and 
it would make thirty-five dollars worth of but- 
ter, while the cheese from the milk would be 
worth fifty eight dollars. 

Ayrshire grades weighed 1030 pounds and 
gave milk 220 days, but the value of the milk 
was only thirty-three dollars and of the cream 
only eleven. Amount of butter or cheese not 
tested. 

The Jerseys weighed 740 pounds per head: 
gave milk 200 days, which is valued at nineteen 
dollars, while the cream on it would be worth 
fifty-seven dollars, and according to a few tests 
made in which an hundred pounds of cream 
would make forty-four pounds of butter, the 
butter would amount to eighty-eight dollars, 
without any allowance for extra quality of 
butter. 

These experiments may not be conclusive, 
and results might vary under other conditions, 
but they are worthy of study, and ought to 
stimulate others to investigate further in the 
same direction. As it stands here the Jersey is 
far ahead as a producer of cream or of butter 
with the Ayrshire grade next, while the Ayr- 
shire is the best if the milk is to be sold or 
cheese is to be made, and the Devon ranks next 
for the cheese maker, and the Shorthorn grade 
close after. 

The fact that the cow requires food very 
nearly in proportion to her live weight, would 
also serve another point for the Jersey and the 
Ayrshire, the lightest weights, yet the most pro- 
ductive, the one in weight of milk, and amount 
of cheese made therefrom, the other in amount 
of cream, and value of butter. 


DAIRY TOPICS, 


Six out of seven of the butter prize winners 
at the late New York dairy show set the milk 
deep and cold while the seventh used a centri. 
fugal separator. 

“The bull is half the herd as regards calves, 
and more than that when it is procured for the 
purpose of improving native stock,” says Henry 
Stewart. 

“The term cheddar is now used so loosely by 
cheese makers, that one often needs to inquire 
what is meant when he hears the name used,” 
says Professor Arnold. 

The best way to kill a good thing is to over 
do it, and that is sure to be the effect of these 
high milk standards. When men come to feel 











the injustice of these, they will create a reaction 
against them which will have the effect of abol- 
ishing them altogether.— American Dairyman. 

Have an eye tothe boys and the dog. It is 
still a too common sight to see the laggard of 
the herd, which is usually the oldest member, 
or some cow heavy in calf, being rushed by a 
little yellow dog with the full consent and en- 
couragement of the boys. 


The best and most satisfactory way for the 
farmer to keep up his supply of cows or increase 
his herd, if desired, is to raise the heifer calves ; 
because he can thus get good cows, with less 
expense and trouble than by purchasing; be- 
sides, if they are well-trained and kindly han- 
dled, they will be more contented and make 
gentler and better cows than if purchased off 
the farm. 

The editors of Science have been making an 
investigation as to the healthfulness of the milk 
produced by cows fed upon the waste from dis- 
tilleries. Reports have been furnished them by 
the leading physicians and sanitarians of the 
country, which display a most remarkable dif- 
ference of opinion. While the majority consider 
“distillery-swill” as utterly unfit for food, and 
the milk produced by cows fed upon it as dan- 
gerous to use, others whose opinion is equally 
authoritative claim that cows so fed continue in 
good condition, and produce nutritious and 
wholesome milk. They consider, that, when 


the cows show evidence of disease, it is due to | 


the crowded and unsanitary conditions likely to 
prevail in city stables. 





HEDGES IN A NEW POSITION. 


The introduction of barb wire fences has 
placed the business of planting hedges in a new 
position. It has rendered these less necessary, 
and at the same time more easily constructed 
and made more perfect. It was formerly nec- 
essary to select some low, thick growing tree or 
shrub, well armed with thorns to make them 
effectual] barriers. 

Now, with the use of barb wires, it is not 
necessary to select thorny plants. One of the 
best is the buckhorn, which formerly was not 
stout enough for a trustworthy barrier against 
cattle. 


———— 
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BARB WIRE AND HEDGE FENCE. 


It is perfectly hardy, thick and hedgelike in 
growth, easily raised from seed, transplanted 
with facility, and, having an offensive taste, is 
not browsed by cattle. It is made into a strong 
barrier by stretching a barb wire along the top 
of the line of plants when they are a foot or two 
high, and when they have grown up and in- 
closed the wire, by stretching another a foot or 
more above the first. If necessary, a third wire 
may be used still higher; and as the hedge in- 
closes these wires they are more securely held 
in their place than could be done by using a 
line of stakes, the temporary stakes having per- 
formed their service. For durability, the wire 
should be galvanized, not painted. 

The privet would make an excellent hedge 
treated in this way were it not for the fact that 
it is occasionally winter killed in patches. The 
barberry is another plant which may be em- 
ployed, and the seed if properly treated will 
grow us freely as apple seed. . 

The illustration shows how a line of young 
Norway spruces are treated. They are repre- 
sented about two feet in height, the first or 
lowest wire being already inclosed by them and 
the second one placed just above the tips. The 
third one will be reached in a year or two 
more. The hedge will need cutting back after- 





tionship, and the work which costs the sweat of 
the brow is incompatible with the work which 
involves the activity of the brain. 

As a breeder of diseases, there are few things 
that excel the average farmhouse cellar. It 
underlies the whole house, with nothing to pre- 
vent its exhalations rising into the upper rooms 
except a thin board floor. In this cellar all 
manner of things for family use are kept the 
season round. Meat, vegetables, milk, butter, 
bread, pastry, preserves, pickles, and fruit are 
here stored in their various receptacles. There 
is very seldom any thing to separate the fruit 
and vegetables from the other parts of the cel- 
lar, and there is usually more or less decaying 
vegetable matter to load the air with poisonous 
germs. At various seasons of the year the cel- 
lar walls collect dampness, or small pools of 
water lie under their loose board floors, sending 
up malarious odors into the rooms above.— 
Manufacturer and Builder. 


No matter how large or small the pasture, I 
believe that its value is much increased by di- 
vision. Animals should not be allowed to run 
over the entire range every day. The pasture 
should be divided, and only one part given them 
atatime. In this way while they are feeding 


| upon one part, the other is being freshened and 
| cleansed by rains and dews, and will have 


gained a sufficient growth to carry the stock for 
a few days while the other portion is going 
through a like process. It is not an expensive 


| matter tu divide a pasture already surrounded 





| broilers for market, is a business. 
| such thing as luck about it. 


with fence. Five dollars worth of material 
will go across quite a field in this way. Grass 
roots cannot thrive well in dry, hot weather 
where the grass is kept constantly and closely 


| picked down.—W. D. Boynton in Wisconsin 


Agriculturist. 





POULTRY SUGGESTIONS. 


The heat is bad enough, but both heat and 
lice together are very hard on both old and 
young poultry. Kerosene is cheap. 

A generous feed of corn in the evening will 
induce the turkeys and ducks to come home to 
roost. Let them go offin the morning with a 
light breakfast. 


How to teach chickens to eat sunflower seed; 
hull a few seeds and throw them down with the 
unhulled seed, and some of the chickens will 
learn to eat them in a few minutes, and this will 
teach the balance. 

Keeping poultry, and especially the raising of 
There is no 
It calls for close 
attention, system, regularity and hard work; 
but it pays when 
served. 


such conditions are ob- 
The farmer who keeps a flock of twenty-five 
or thirty hens, with the usual accompaniment 


of a hundred or more lively chicks, and allows 


| them to share his domain in common with him- 





ward to keep it within bounds—not sheared | 


like a wall, but cut with a knife to give ita 
more uneven and natural surface.—Country 
Gentleman. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


Do not let your wife overwork. 

Is the Baldwin apple weakening. 

Harvesting and cattle shows will next%e in 
order. 

Let us hope that the sultry sticky dog days 
are Over. 

Kind usage will do more than the whip to get 
work out of horses. 

An old-fashioned, simple device is always 
advisable in outdoor walking in hot weather. 
Wear a cabbage leaf or something else green 
under the hat to prevent sunstroke 

About the most uncleanly thing we know of 
for a farmer to do is, after coming in from work 
at night and unharnessing his horses, to pick up 
a milk pail and go to milking before washing 
his hands.—Ezchange. 


The greatest enemy a plant can have is an- 
other plant of the same kind growing by its 
side, as both feed on the same material. Re- 
move the weaker plants and leave the stronger. 
One good plant will yield more than two plants 
under unfavorable conditions. 

John Brooks of Princeton, Mass., has a small 
herd of dehorned Jerseys, all pedigreed stock. 
The horns were removed from the calves when 
they were from four to eight weeks old, by 
cutting around them and then lifting from the 
skull. The operation is not as painful as 
castration. He says: ‘‘There have been 
only good results from this practice. The cat- 
tle are far more gentle. They herd together 
better and they will not use so much feed, for 
they take it peacefully and do not have to pull 
hay out and trample it under foot. Dehorning 
pays me well.” 

The little kingdom of Bavaria, scarcely larger 
than Massachusetts, has twenty-six agricul- 
tural colleges, besides more than 200 agricultu- 
ral associations. Wurtemburg, still smaller in 
area has sixteen colleges and seventy-six asso- 
ciations. Baden, with a population of only a 
million, has fourteen agricultural colleges, be- 
sides four schools of gardening and forestry. 
Saxony, with its dense population of two mil- 
lion, compacted into a space hardly larger than 
two American counties, has four higher, and 
twenty agricultural schools, besides a veterinary 
college and a department of agriculture with 
twenty professors at the university of Leipsic, 
In connection with this it is stated that the ay- 
erage crop per acre in Germany is steadily 
growing more. 

The supreme felicity of a complete agricul- 
tural education is that, unlike the others, it 
unites in one and the same person the thinker, 
the talker or writer, and the worker. Thus the 
farmer becomes a whole man in place of being 
only half a man—a theorist or a blind plodder. 
And our agricultural literature in consequence 
emerges from the morass of crudities and the 
forest of contradictions, and claims a place 
abreast of the other recognized literatures of 
the time. This of itself would furnish a stand- 
ing refutation of the slander that manual labor 
and close thinking can not live in constant rela- 


self, his other stock and farm utensils, finds 
perplexity and most abominable company at 
every turn. The hen at large, in her multiplied 
form, is worse than an army of locusts and her 
following as offensive as a pestilence. 


On any rich piece of ground fork in some 
fresh manure, pour soapsuds over it, and lay an 
old barn door upon the surface. In a short 
time the earth beneath will be full of earth- 
worms, which will congregate under the cool 
protection of the covering. Call the hens, turn 
up the earth, and let them scratch. At night 
trample the earth down, replace the covering, 


and tho moss vf earth-yworms may be repeated 
three or four times a week. If tue carth to 


kept slightly damp so much the better. 


Young ducks and goslings will actually do 
better when running at large on what water 
they are able to gather from the dewy grass 
than when they have free access to any consid- 
erable body of water. An experienced handler 
of the dressed carcasses can distinguish by the 
touch alone between those which were grown 
and fattened with just sufficient water for drink- 


| ing purposes and those which had unrestricted 


swimming. I am not prepared to say that for 
myself I prefer the bird fattened in a mudhole, 


| but it certainly sells best.— Our Poultry Con- 


tributor. 








Iron in any form is excellent. An old iron 
pot used asa drinking-fountain, or a handful 


of rusty uails in the water trough, are methods 


| used, but the cheapest mode of supplying iron 


as a tonic is to dissolve half a pound of cop- 
peras (sulphate of iron) ina gallon of water, 
and pour a teaspoonful of the copperas water 
in every quart of the drinking water. If a gill 
of sulphuric acid be added to two gallons of 
the copperas water the result is the well-known 
Douglas mixture. Copperas will not only serve 
as an iron tonic and invigorator, but it destroys 
the germs of disease in the drinking water also. 
— Mirror and Farmer. 





THE JAPAN QUINCE. 


One of the finest of our iron-clad shrubs is 
Pyrus Japonica. It is very effective when 
planted by itself on the lawn, its rich, shining 
flowers looking like coals of fire when seen in 
the sunshine. It is also very fine when planted 
in front of evergreens, their som ber color form- 
ing a good background for its vivid blossoms. 

The flowers are produced before the leaves 
are, and it is always best to plant these shrubs 
where they can have the benefit of a contrast 
with the green of some plant, to compensate for 
the lack of foliage on its own branches. The 
flowers are about as large as apple blossoms 
and shaped very much like them, but they are a 
deep, intense, glowing scarlet. I do not recall 
the name of any other spring blooming shrub 
having flowers of such a brilliant color as this 
has. If you want a low, thick hedge, you can 
get no better plant. It is naturally bushy and 
compact, and will soon form a thick mass of 
branches, which will be covered with flowers in 
spring, and rich, dark green, shining foliage 
later on.— Vick’s Magazine for August. 





EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


No doubt many an unthinking farmer would 
be disposed to laugh, if not sneer, at the patient 
workers at the Agricultural College, if he saw 
them down on their knees, pawing over the 
soil, tracing out the direction of the minute 
growing roots, carefully measuring their lengt 
and their angles of extension, making notes of 
all of these, as well as sketches, and doing this 
day after day, week after week, and month 
after month. Yet in the results obtained, the 
lessons learned, we see that such work is of the 
highest importance to all farmers. A great 
deal of such work is constantly going on 
scores of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. Often a single fact or truth brought 
out, as the result of many years of investiga- 
tions in the laboratories, and in the experi 
mental fields, may prove of inestimable vplu 
in practical cultivation and fertilization. 
people, and especially the farmers of the cou0- 
try, can well afford to provide ample means| for 
such original work, aside from the mere instrjuc- 
tion from text books to those in attendan 
Prairie Farmer. ’ 
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Mrs. F. C. Floyd of South Boston, has 
invented a ‘‘waterproof bonnet,” manu- 
factured of rubber gossamer fabrics, for 
which she has received a patent. 





An exchange truly says: A house-keep- 
er can no more take a vacation in her home 
than a merchant in his counting-house. 
Even though her absence occasions incon- 
yenience, give her an occasional vacation. 





A correspondent in the Interests last 
week very sensibly urges the use of flan- 
nel for children’s wear in hot weather. 
Her idea that flannel next the child’s 
body is a preservative of health and even 
life, is correct, and should be more thor- 
oughly understood by young mothers. 





The frightful mortality among infants 
under one year of age in Fall River is at- 
tributed to their being artificially fed at 
too early an age, and it is proposed to pe- 
tition for an act of the Legislature forbid- 
ding the employment of mothers with chil- 
dren under four months of age. This is 
good as far as it goes, but gives the little 
ones over to the nursing botule just as they 
are entering the teething period. The 
hardest of farm work does not separate 
mother from child. She may be over- 
worked and weary, but her children are 
with her, where she can detect the first 
symptom of illness and give a moment’s 
care now and then. 





Violet inquires what she shall use to take 
out mildew. 

Perhaps the most effectual thing would 
be a weak solution of chloride of lime. 
This is used by those who buy unbleached 
cotton and bleach it at home, believing the 
cloth so treated will wear longer. The 
cloth should be rinsed thoroughly after 
using the solution. Javelle water can be 
procured at the druggist’s and will eradi- 
cate any stain from white cloth. 

Sour milk will sometimes take out mil- 
dew; apply it to the spots and lay in the 
sun. 

Good soft soap applied to mildew expos- 
ing it to the sunlight will sometimes bleach 
it out, but much depends upon the depth 
of the stain and the length of time the 
cloth has been discolored. Whatever is 
used rinse it well that the cloth may not be 
destroyed. 





The farmer’s wife enjoying the posses- 
sion of brimming pans of milk, a cream 
jar, fresh butter, eggs, berries and vege- 
tables is frequently known to fret because 
fresh meat and fish are scarce or at times 
entirely out of the question. Let her com- 
pare her own resources with the conditions 
of living among some of the city poor: 


A grocer in a little shop down several steps in 
a basement Seid : “We very often sell one 
venus worth Of milk, especially in hot weather. 
Poor people can’t always afford to ~~ ice, and 
milk won’t keep very long on a day like this, 
for instance. The cup of tea or coffee wants 
just a drop of milk to make it look right, or 
perhaps the baby wants a little to soak its 
cracker in. So they run here for a cent’s worth 
in the morning, another at noon and another at 
night. We sell a gill foracent. We couldn’t 
afford to do better. It gives us less than half a 
cent for our trouble every time we wait on a 
customer. Then there is butter. We sell a 
quarter of a pound of butter often, and some- 
times an eighth. Tea I sell by the ounce if de- 
sired at four or five cents, and coffee by the 
quarter pound. A good deal of flour is sold by 
the pound, as the bags at 65 or 75 cents come 
too high. I get four cents a pound for flour. 
I sell eggs at two cents each, or sometimes two 
for three cents. Sugar goes in pound lots for 
five and six cents. Potatoes, apples and other 
fruits and vegetables that can be so measured 
are sold by the quart. KeroseneI sell at two 
cents a pint, which is just as cheap as I charge 
by the gallon. If a person comes here with 
only one or two cents in his hand I give him 
that value in anything that can be divided to 
suit the amount. It may be a half dozen po- 
tatoes, three beets or two apples, but he can get 
it. I realize that poor people cannot buy as 
they would like, and I meet them half-way.” 





A MORNING RAMBLE. 

The morning seemed cool as the east 
wind blew the fog in clouds through the 
open window across the breakfast table. 
A thought intruded—as thoughts out of 
time and place will come to mothers—of 
the clothes hamper up stairs filled to over- 
flowing with the wrecks of starched things 
resulting from the excessively hot days of 
the week previous. My neighbor at the ta- 
ble was weighed down with a similar worry, 
troubled to keep four little ones neat and 
tidy. We therefore decided that it was a 
fine morning to search for a laundress. 

‘*May I go too, mamma?” rose in a cho- 
rus and permission was granted to quite a 
little company. We set forth on what one 
who had been ona similar errand would 
understand might prove a veritable will-o- 
the-wisp. 

Five minutes away from the wet sands 
and cool damp wind brought us to a dusty 
road on which the sun was beating down 
furiously. But the prospects fora tire- 
some trip were speedily scattered by the 
delight which the .city-housed little girls 
showed over every commonplace object. 
One brought a branch of blueberries to 
see if they were eatable; and the pleasure 
all enjoyed at sitting down among the 
scant, dusty huckleberry bushes by the 
roadside could find expression only in con- 
tinuous ‘‘ohs.” 

My stories of how I had picked bushels 
of berries where they grew so plentiful 
that I used both hands at once in picking, 
were listened to politely, but plainly my 
auditors gave them the famous saline grain 
of allowance. 

By and by we came to an old well just 
inside a gateway and an eager cry of ‘“‘a 
drink of well water” made us more thirsty 
than ever. Each child gazed cautiously 
into its depths before rippling the surface 
and after a rusty tin pail was lowered — 








the bucket was too heavy —all drank to 
surfeit, regardless of the fact that in just 
such cool old wells with moss grown buck- 
ets lies the mystery of many a death or 
lingering misery. As we walked on I 
looked back and saw that the ground 
sloped from the stable and outbuildings to 
the well. so I risked taking away some of 
the relish by explaining to the older chil- 
dren that it was very possible the despised 
city water was more wholesome than this 
cool sparkling drink they had just taken 
with so much zest. It was sacrificing too 
much to realism perhaps, but ever so small 
an opportunity to call attention to the 
popular indifference to sanitary matters 
ought not to pass by. Heads of families 
are now inquiring more earnestly into the 
matter of drainage and water supply than 
whether there are pianos and rocking 
chairs in the parlor of their prospective 
summer home. 

Country people are looking more to the 
same causes for effects which hitherto have 
been silently accevted as beyond human 
control, and fevers and local epidemics les- 
sen with increased knowledge. 

Odr first call and request met with the ab- 
rupt answer ‘‘more work than I can do pos- 
sibly now.” Continuing on until we were 
at least a mile and a half from our starting 
point we entered the yard of a little cot- 
tage to which we had been directed, our 
hopes falling at the sight of lines stretched 
in every direction filled with snowy clothes. 
Back of the little dwelling house stood a 
small building with shed attached; in the 
enclosed part one ironer was at work, 
around her hanging the garments as they 
had left the iron with plaits, ruffles and 
lace all restored to their first crispness and 
beauty. 

Stout armed washers were deep in the 
suds in the shed which protected them 
from the sun and made a very comfortable 
work room. 

No complicated or expensive machinery, 
no more utensils than are usually owned 
by a large family together with plenty of 
soft water and good soap were the outfit 
of this thriving business. 

A black-eyed, sun-browned woman 
kindly showed her rooms as proof that 
there were so many applicants ahead of us 
that our work could not be taken. 

Two rooms in the cottage were used as 
storage places for the unironed clothes. 
Baskets and bundles occupied all the floor 
space, one set upon another and filled with 
fine, elaborately trimmed garments. 

*‘T could take more work if I could get 
more ironers,” she said, ‘‘but I have been 
able to find only one first-class ironer; I 
give her $1.50 a day and iron myself all 
the time besides. Good washers may be 
found at any time by looking round, but a 
hand who can be trusted with costly em- 
broidery, fine muslins and laces is very 
scarce.” 

‘*My prices? Well I used to charge by 
the dozen but I found such a difference in 
the dozens that I now charge by the piece 
and last week I took $7.00 for two and a 
half dozen pieces, but that was an unusual 
price and the clothes were for one of the 
wealthiest families on the beach.” 

Directed farther on to the third house to 
the right, we paused before a home so 
neat and tidy with no trace of extra work 
about, that my companion hesitated to 
speak of laundry work. We compromised 
by asking through the open window if 
there was any one about there who took 
washing and ironing. 

‘**Mother and I do” was the prompt an- 
swer ‘‘and father calls for and delivers the 
clothes after his day’s work.” 

No false pride there, no humbling by 
honest work. They pleasantly told how 
they managed by washing Monday and 
Tuesday and ironing the rest of the week 
to turn off a large number of dozen pieces 
without hiring help. ‘Their price was 75 
cents a dozen for mixed clothes allowing 
but one white skirt or one dress to a doz- 
en, and one dollar a dozen for all starched 
clothes expecting then that the proportion 
of large and sma]l pieces would be about 
equal. 

After pleading with her to do ‘‘justa 
few,” we gained her consent to take a 
dozen pieces a week hence. 

Partially satisfied with the answer we 
turned back reaching home after having 
walked over three miles in the hot sun, 
longing all the way for a couple of tubs of 
water and abar of good soap with the 
privilege of using them. If it is hard 
work to wash itis yet harder not to be 
either able to do it or hire it done. 





DECORATIVE PAINTING.--No. 6. 

Now that summer is here with a plentiful 
supply of rich and gorgeous flowers, the painter 
will find ample material for study. After be- 
coming a good copyist, the pupil aspires to 
something more—to produce something original, 
a work which can be called her own. Such an 
artist enjoys a pleasure the copyist knows noth- 
ing of, and to attain this the study of still life 
is the best practice to begin with. 

Take some simple object, such as an apple on 
a plate, one or two oranges, or a few vegetables, 
arrange them on a table so the light will fall 
from above and strike on the left side; all other 
lights should be shut off, so that there will be no 
cross lights. Put some material back of the 
objects for a background, a piece of some soft 
stuff that will drape well. It should be ofa 
color to harmonize with that of the object to be 
painted. Carefully draw the outline and work 
in copying ; observe the light and shade on each 
separate object, and paint in strict relation to 
the background. Half close the eyes and study 
the subject. In this way the value of each shade 
and tone can be seen. By value is meant the 
comparative relation of tones to each other, ir- 
respective of color; tone is the result of the har- 
monious combination of color; thus a picture 
may be said to be rich in tone, Wark in tone, or 
light in tone. Compare each object in your study, 
one with another, and notice which is the darker 
or lighter. All these things are important and 





should be understood if one wishes to paint 
from nature. If one does not understand how 
to arrange a flower, or objects of still life, in the 
proper way to catch the right light, and to look 
for the shadows, they cannot paint them and 
have the result true to nature. 

A great difference is noticeable in pupils, as 
some see the varying shades quite easily, while 
others observe only the general color of the ob- 
ject before them, not noticing that one part is 
darker than another. It is not the correct way 
to paint without knowledge of light and shade, 
only putting it in by guess work ; I have known 
even teachers to do this, who could do very 
pretty decorative work. It is not the correct 
way to paint from nature, and I have men- 
tioned it in order to show how to see things in 
the true way, and to help those who do not 
care to always copy. 

A few hints may be given to advantage in re- 
gard to the arrangement of flowers and back- 
ground. A good background is very essential 
and one that will contrast and harmonize well 
with the flowers, but not so striking as to at- 
tract the eye first. The flowers should be the 
object of attraction, and the background should 
be of acolor to throw them out, and make them 
look like nature instead of looking flat and as 
though they were stuck on to a piece of paper. 

Different shades of gray are more used as 
backgrounds than any other color, for it will 
harmonize well and not attract the eye as 
quickly as a bright color. For light flowers 
use a darker color for background, for dark 
rich colors use a lighter one. Different shades 
of gray may be made from the following com- 
binations.: White, raw umber, adding black in 
the darker shades; white, yellow ochre, black 
and a little Antwerp blue; white, light red, 
Antwerp blue, yellow ochre and black ; Antwerp 
blue, caledonian brown, white and black. By 
varying these colors using sometimes more of 
one than another, you can produce a great 
number of shades. I sometimes mix together 
all the colors left on the palette after a day’s 
work, and it produces a gray, which can be 
used in backgrounds. This is a good way to 
use up the paint that none be wasted. The 
paint can be kept nicely for several days by 
putting it in a piece of tin foil, that which 
comes from yeast cakes can be used for this 
purpose. 

Purple flowers are pretty on a shade of old 
gold or yellow; crimson on certain shades of 
buff shaded to a light brown. A crimson back- 
ground is pretty for white flowers if rightly 
handled, but it should not be very bright, or 
the contrast will be too striking. The colors to 
use in such ashade are crimson lake, indian red, 
white, a little vermillion, and black. Make the 
tone rather gray, so it will receede from the 
flowers and give a good perspective. In ar- 
ranging flowers, one of the most pleasing meth- 
ods is to put them in a vase or jar, one that will 
be artistic and graceful. Do not have the flow- 
ers 21] full face view, but array them in as many 
different positions as possible. Those in the 
center, front view, those at the sides turn each 
way or a back view, do not put them all in full 
sight but hide some partly back of the leaves, 
or each other. Sometimes a branch of blossoms 
may be arranged gracefully across the canvas 
or in shape of a panel. Rustic and fancy bas- 
kets are pretty filled with flowers to paint. A 
bunch lying on a table with an empty glass, or 
one with a flower or two in it, the rest thrown 
carelessly down near it as though they were to 
be arrayed, makes a pretty study. 

Stiffness in flowers should always be avoided ; 
take them as they grow and they are almost 
always pretty,as nature is our best guide. Those 
who have learned the art of flower painting, 
have an endless source to draw from for decor- 
ative art, as flowers are appropriate for nearly 
every thing, and beautiful home decorations 
are made with the aid of the brush. 

Mrs. ALICE M. Crockett. 

Hancock, N. H. 





A LITTLE HYGIENE, 

In some families shoes for children that are 
denoted “‘best” are laid aside and kept for full 
dress wear. This isa mistaken notion. The 
feet of children are constantly growing, and if 
the shoes fit at first they will soon become too 
snug for comfort, and create pain and possible 
deformities. It is better to let the youngsters 
have the good of the shoes before they out 
grow them.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

Many who cannot drink cold milk may often 
find hot milk both palatable and beneficial. 
Upon some tired and overworked persons it has 
an exhilarating effect almost equal to a glass of 
wine. If fresh and heated as hot as possible, it 
makes a good and refreshing field drink with- 
out any bad effects. For children troubled with 
summer disarrangements through change of 
temperature, it is excellent. The milk should 
not be boiled, but brought up to boiling point. 

The following advice has been given to the 
summer boarder. It applies as well to the 
dangers that lie in wait for the farmer’s children. 
Wherever you are, take heed and beware of 
the water you drink, lest you take home with 
you seeds of typhoid fever, dysentery or some 
other zymotic disease. Don’t let the little folks 
eat under or over-ripe fruit. Don’t let John 
and James go boating and bathing without 
proper means of rescue in case of accident. 
In rowing or sailing it is very desirable that 
there should be more than one boat, so that one 
may assist the other in any trouble. 


Now that warm weather prevails it should be 
remembered that infants require water to drink 
as well as milk. It does not follow that be- 
cause milk is a liquid it is capable of satisfying 
thirst. On the contrary, being warm as it is 
drawn from the breast, it causes thirst after it 
has remained in the stomach for some time, the 
same as other food. It is this sense of thirst which 
causes healthy, breast-nourished infants to 
often cry for long periods of time after freely 
nursing. It is claimed that there are many 
cases of indigestion due to insufficiency of the 
child’s gastric juice, which would be greatly 
benefitted, or even cured, by allowing the child 
occasionally a drink of decidedly cool water. 
And it is certain that an enormous amount of 
suffering among infants is caused by neglect or 
ignorance of this simple rule. By “a drink” is 
not meant, of course, a large quantity—a tea- 
spoonfu! or two is sufficient. 





A SACRIFICE TO STYLE. 


The trials of a ‘“‘willowy” girl in a tailor-made 


gown aré thus minutely described by a New 
York Society correspondent : 


‘‘Jennie’s traveling rig was perfect to look at. | 


She bad a sling-sleeve wrap of ecru pongee, 
a material that shakes round and makes 
believe be cool. She had a pin-head, check- 
cloth, tailor-made dress and a love of a traveling 
hat of smoke-colored chip, with a crimson bird 
sitting on its ridge-pole, surveying the slanting 
sides of straw, that looked for all the world 
like a slated roof. Jennie was tired from her 
ride, and Emma and I helped her to get off her 
things. I never was so shocked in my life as 
when I beheld the condition of that poor crea- 
ture. As I think of her on the hot, dusty cars, 
the tears come into my eyes. The dress waist 














was lined with thick twilled silk, and was 
boned till you couldn’t put your finger on the 
lining between the seams. It was padded over 
up into the shoulder like the front of a cavalry 
officer’s coat. The sleeves had two thicknesses 
of sheet wadding on the under side and one on 

top, between the check stuft and silk lining. 

It was like looking into a gas pipe to gaze down 

those dark little stuffed sleeves. I laid the 

waist on a chair, on its back and its shape re- 

mained as in life, while the sleeve stnck up as 

if it was drowning and wanted a helping hand. 
Attached to her dress skirt was a massive panier 

to complete the stick out. If ever a poor rack 
of a girl suffered for the sake of looking wel) 
it was that unfortunate Jennie. When we go 
what there was of her out of that harness, she 
sat down in a thin wrapper to cool ber bones by 
the open window, and we could hear them rat- 
tle as the wind blew in.” 





PUDDING AND PIE. 
BLACKBERRY Pre.—One cup each of white 
sugar, thick sweet cream and blackberries— 
stir all together and bake with one crust, This 


is pronounced delicious by all who have tried 


it. 


InpIAN Puppinc —Three pints of 


meal stirred thin with cold milk. Take from 
stove, and add one egg and sugar to taste, one 


tablespoon of ginger, and other spices if de- | 


sired. 
bake three hours. 
the pudding. 
APPLE CAKE.—Two teacups dried apple 
soaked over night in warm water.. Chop it like 
raisins and add two cups of maple syrup or West 
India molasses. Let it stand three hours or 
until preserved through. Drain off the molas- 
ses and add to it one cup dry sugar, one cup of 
butter, two eggs, one cup of sour milk, spices 
of all kinds, two teaspoonfuls of soda and six 
cups of flour. Add the apple the last of all. 
It is equal to nice fruit cake if properly made. 
Rice CreaM.—Two thirds cup of rice, one cup 
of sugar, one half cup of raisins, a pinch of 
salt and spice to taste. Add to the mixture 
sufficient milk to fill a two quart dish and bake 
three hours stirring it often. Mrs. E. H.S. 


Finally add one pint of cold milk and 
The longer baked the better 





eh L.WASHING]JBERRIES. Wo 
All berries, unless picked fresh from the gar- 
den, and even then, if warm, are rendered much 
nicer by washing in very cold water, and if 
properly done lose none of their flavor or juice, 
nothing but the dust and warmth which spoils 
many a dish of berries. Put them carefully, 


not more than a quart ata time, into a colan- | 
der, and dip them into a large pan full of water. | 
Let them stand perhaps a minute, and lift the col- | 
If the water is not clear, fill the | 
Set | 


ander carefully. 
pan again, and dip the berries once more. 
aside till well drained, fifteen or twenty minutes 
is sufficient, and you will never serve berries 
again without dipping them into the cold water 
which freshens them so much. Some people 
float the berries in a pan of water, but they are 
apt to break in taking them out. The use of 
the colander is the best and easiest method. 





luHEeE Wire’s Pic anpD HER Money.—The 
other day we remarked to a friend that had 
just purchased a pair of pure Berkshires, to 
consume the skim milk and kitchen wastes, 
that he should make their winter meat of them. 
He replied, ‘‘No, sir; my wife feeds them, and 
it has to be a good feeder that can beat her, 
and when fatted they are sold and she gets the 
money. We sell about $50 worth each year. 
I buy the pigs and furnish the feed, and she 
does the feeding, and the money they bring is 
hers.” This gentleman lives in town, but he 
sets an example it would be well for many 
farmers to follow. There would be more happy 
farmers’ wives if they received a liberal share 
of the money they bring in by carrying slop to 
the pigs. If they knew that they would geta 
share of the money, many of them would suc- 
ceed far better with the pigs than their liege 
lords.— National Stockman. 





To se Hearp FrRoM.—The deadly slop 
bucket will be heard from before fall. It is won- 
derful how careless some otherwise neat house- 
wives are about the disposal of swill and slops. 
In many houses it is still customary to simply 
throw slops and dish water out the back door. 


| Some families rise to the dignity of a barrel or 


tub, but this is kept partly filled until it is 
sickening. ‘This slop pail nuisance is as bad as 
the usual privy. It is worse in some respects, 
for it comes to tbe very door and pushes itself 
directly into the family. A large, well cleared 


drain or a barrel set upon wheels should be | 


found at the rear of every house. The labor re- 
quired to construct one or two to operate the 
other will be well spent.— Rural New Yorker. 





One of the fashionable crazes now is for ‘‘so- 
ciety girls” to perfect themselves in the art of 


milking cows. 








It was an old oriental doctrine that women 
have no souls. More enlightened philosophy 
concedes that they have purer, finer, more ex- 
alted souls than men. But they are too often 
contained in feeble suffering bodies, which 
hamper and retard their full development. For 
all those painful ailments incident to the sex, 
Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘ Favorite Prescription” is the best 
specific in the world, and is sold under a posi- 
tive guarantee that it will do all that is claimed 
for it. Price reduced to one dollar. By drug- 


gists. 


805. LATEST IMPfDVED 


ORSEPOWER 


Machines for SAWING WOOD with Circu- 
jar and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. Also Ma- 
chines for THR ESHING 

and CLEANING Grain. 





regarding —_ a 
EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY & 


cna A.M. GRAY SONS, 


Free, Ad 
PATENTEES AND SOLE nt . 
MIVVLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 


A RARE CHANCE. 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 





HE MASSACHUSE:1TS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal 
eighty free scholarships, which will be given to 
worthy young men in the State who can pass the 
entrance examination. It affords a thorough Eng- 
lish education and a good training in chemistry, 
botany, natural history, agriculture, engineering, 
military and other sciences, fitting young men to 
enter business or to study the professions, or to be- 
come good farmers or good teachers. For further 
particulars address President H. H. GOODELL, 
erst, Mass, 





TOCK FOR SALE.—ADVERTISE IN 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 





sweet | 
milk, let it scald and add one third pint of | 

















JOHNSON'S 


FOR INTERNAL 


— AND— 


EXTERNAL USE. 


Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Pneumonia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the 
Lungs, Hoarseness, Influenza, Hacking Cough, Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 


tery, 


Chronic Di- containing 
arrheea, Kidney mation of very 
Troubles, and great value. Ev- 
Spinal Diseases er ‘ 

. ybody should 
We will send free, have this book, 
postpaid, to all and those who 
who send their send for it will 
names, an Illus- ever after thank 
trated Pamphlet their lucky stars. 


infor- 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall 
be refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retail price, 85 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to 
any part of the United States or Canada. I. 8S. JOHNSON & Co., P.O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass, 


EVER KNOWN. 


THE 


MOST WONDERFUL 





LOW’ 


Are among the best New Vegetables offered for 1887, and are conceded to possess more good 
than any other sort of their respective classes; also my Essex Hybrid Specialties are very 
and extremely popular with Gardeners and truckers. ; 
Containing 
Names and prices of the best varieties of Vegetable, 


SEED CATALOGUE 


“Peerless Early” Cabbage! 
wo “Bay State” Squash! 


} oints 
superior 
TRY THEM, 

112 pages of Descriptions, I)lustrations, 


Flower and Grass Seed, Bulbs, Roots, Plants and Farm Implements of the most approved patterns at 


lowest market rates. 


Special terms to Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


Send for catal FREE. 


gue 


aires AARON LOW, SEEDSMAN, ESSEX, MASS. 





SPHAR’sSs 
KUREKA HORSE CARD, CURRY COMB, 


AND SWEAT SCRAPER. 


Cleans Easier, Quicker, and Better than Any Other. 


Price 60 Cents, Post-paid. 


“ALWAYS CLEAN.” 


This novel 


Curry Comb and Scraper, consisting 
of two serrated strips of brass, is very 
simple and convenient; hair or dirt 


does not adhere to it. 


There is noth- 


ing in the market so simple as tbe 
back of this comb for a Sweat Scraper 
when used opened out, as shown in 


the accompanying illustration. 


The 


handles are conveniently shaped, cov- 
ering a large surface, which enable 
the work to be done in a short time. 
TRY ONE AND BE CONVINCED. 


Sent free to any old subscriber who gets one new subscription to the New ENGLAND FARMER oF 
Our GRANGE HoMES. Or to any old subscriber whe pays for a year in advance it will be sent, post 
paid, for 30 cents, that is, $2.30 for the paper and the Comb and Scraper. 


GEO. M. 


WHITAKER, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston. 





Gone where the Woodbine Twineth. 

Rats are smart, but ‘‘RovaH on Rats” beats 
them. Clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Water 
Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, Ants, Mosquitoes, 
Bed-bugs, Insects, Potato Bugs, Sparrows, 
Skunks, Weasel, a og Chipmunks, Moles, 
Musk Rats, Jack Rabbits. Squirrels. 15c. & 25e. 


HEN LICE. 


**RovuGH on Rats” is a complete preventive 
and destroyer of Hen Lice. ix a 25c. box of 
**RouGH oN Rats” to a pail of whitewash, 
keep it well stirred up while applying. White- 
wash the whole interior of the ennery ; inside 
and outside of the nests. The cure is radical 


and complete. POTATO Bucés 


For Potato Bugs, Insects on 
Vines, Shrubs, Trees, 1 pound 
or half the contents of a $1.00 
box of “‘RouGH on Rats” (Agri- 
cultural Size) to be thoroughly 
mixed with one to two barrels 
of plaster, or what is better air 
slacked lime. Much depends 
upon thorough mixing, so as 
to completely distribute the poison. Sprinkle 
it on plants, trees or shrubs when damp or 
wet, and is quite effective when mixed with 
lime, dusted on without moisture. While in 
its concentrated state it is the most active 
and strongest of a)l Bug Poisons; when mixed 
as above is comparatively harmless to ani- 
mals or persons, in any quantity they would 
take. If preferred to use in liquid form,atable- 
spoonful of the full strength “Rove on Rats’’ 
bn on oy — a keg of water and 
applied with a sprinkling pot, spray inge 
or whisk broom, will be found very effective. 
Keep it well stirred up while using. Sold o 
all Druggists and Storekeepers. 15c., 25c. & $i. 
__E.8. Weuts, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


LJ S, COOKSTOVE DRIER 
-$/ ‘< 








a , — it Agents Wanted. 
sq. ft.of Trays. = Ibs, Circulars ree 
8 


AM. MF°G CO.,Waynesboro.Pa. Bor 2 


COOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 
OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 





; boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work | 


Fise.-class workers desired for good em a 
No cha.ges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chardon St., Boston. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 


Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 
Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
= AGENTS WANTED. 


Farmers’ Directory, 














INSURANCE. 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 


Surplus over Ke-Insurance,, . . . . » $204,026.39 
Gain in Cash Fundthe pastyear,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, $29,558,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years, 40 percent.on3 years, and 20 per 


cent. on all others. 
UnAs. 4. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
17 


WILLIAM H. Fay, Secretary. 
AMOS KEYES & CQO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c , 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos Keres. Frep. L. Keyes. C. A. Keyvzs. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

S@- Country Consignments Solicited. ag- 


93 Blackstone 8t., 
under New England House, 
BOSTON. CuHas. 0. BROOKS. 








W. ¥. Broogs. 





WHEELER’S 
Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft. to 30 ft. diameter of wheei . 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 


a specialty. 
Full satisfaction guaran- 


etc., on hand. 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER, 


68 Pearl Street, Boston. 














F. A. Brown, Treas. 





PURE WHITE LEAD, 


‘LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 


| unsurpassed by any in the market. 


Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality, 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SA LEM, MASS., 


THE FAMOUS 


GRESCENT 80c. SHIRT 


INCLUDING LINEN COLLAR AND CUFFS. 


It isa source of Wonder to shirt wearers 
that we can sell so fine a shirt and 4-ply linen col- 
lars and cuffs, which retail anywhere for $1.50 or 

$2.00, for so low a price, and pay 

for advertising, besides, The 

reason we can offer such a bar- 

ain is, that we manufacture 

n large quantities, buy goods 

for cash, and you buy at factory 

prices, thus yo dy, | three 

profits, that of the Jobber, 

Wholesaler and Retailer, 

and when we have a customer 

once we have him always. These 

shirts are made of the. finest 

Wamasuttaand Utica Nonpareil 

muslin; the bosoms are of extra 

: heavy hand-made Irish linen, in 

all sizes from 13 to 17, buttonholes hand-made. When 
ordering collars please state style wanted, whether 
stand-up or turn-down. We have so much con- 
fidence in our goods, that if you are from any 
cause not satisfied, we will cheerfully refund your 
money. Try them once and you will buy no other. 

For $4.80 we will send you six shirts, six 
4-ply linen collars, and three pair 4-ply linen 
cuffs, For $2.60, three shirts, three ‘ply 
linen collars and two pair 4-ply linen cuffs 
For $1.00 we send one sample shirt, one 
pate 4-ply linen cuffs and one 4-ply linen col- 
ar, by mail, post-paid. Address, 

CR. SHIRT Co., 


. ESCEN 
0.9 Spruce St, New York City, 


WEA K suffering from the ef- 
fects of youthful er- 

—— ee rors, bed? deray, lost 
manhood, gee. 5 will sens a yy treatise (sealed 
containin u articulars for home cure, free 0 
charge. Address Prof. F. 0. FO W LER, Moodus, Conn, 


SMALL'S SEED E: 
This NEW article SEE DER 

Brose nalsers. "us calf suche its, food 

slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- 

ing as well as when fed on its own mother. 

Circulars fre. SMALL & MATTHEWS, 

21 Seuth Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








156 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, 
Cranberries a 8 ty. For current quo- 
tations see mar report on fifth page. 


166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 


and 


References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston.§ ) Bapes 7 T 3 
BLEATS CLE BLE pare si: 

Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. ti, 
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$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each ether of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 

Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G. W. NYE, ..... . NASHUA, N. H. 

F. W. CHEEVER, ... WALDEN, VT. 

GEO. H. STAFFORD, . SO, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . SOUTH ELLIOT, ME. 

M. P. RICHARDSON, . So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
H. B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTREH, VT. 

Are duly authorized agents of this paper ana 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent to call. The date on their kabel wil) always 
show how far they have paid up. 








The Secretary of the navy doesn’t like 
the Luce way of managing the fishery dis- 
pute. 





The circulation of the New ENGLanp 
FARMER has been enjoying a big boom, in 
spite of the unfavorable season, and is now 
several thousand more than it was in the 
spring. We are therefore giving our ad- 
vertisers much more than we agreed to in 
the beginning of the season. 





Its all right, we suppose, if one likes 
that kind of proceeding; bus we wonder 
what the spirits of such men as Sam Adams, 
Paul Revere, Franklin, or the Quincys’ 
thought when they looked down Monday 
night and saw Boston’s largest theatre 
crowded, the mayor and city officials in 
the private boxes, to witness a sparring 
exhibition in honor (?) of John L. Sulli- 
van, the exercises concluding with the 
presentation of a testimonial to the great 
bruiser by a member of the city-govern- 
ment. 





A regular subscriber of our paper asked 
us recently if we supposed that a common 
farmer would be welcomed as a visitor at the 
agricultural college. We replied, certainly ; 
but to make the reply more comprehensive 
and official we wrote to Prof. Alvord and 
received this reply: ‘Farmers and all 
persons interested in country life and ru- 
ral affairs are welcome here at all times, 
and we should be glad to have visits en- 
couraged from such.” There can be no 
doubt about that reply, and the farmers of 
Massachusetts generally ought to under- 
stand and avail themselves of it. A per- 
sonal acquaintance does more to broaden 
men, brush away prejudices, and create a 
bond of sympathy than anything else. 





We have any quantity of writers about house- 
work, any quantity of periodicals devoted to it, 
but the woman who writes the article about 
*‘ Cookery by a practical housekeeper,” is half 
frantic because her cook is going away to-mor- 
row, and though “‘ Katy” was * poor enough,” 
she was better than nothing, for she herself 
never goes into the kitchen, and has forgotten 
all she ever knew about cooking; excepting 
from a paper point of view.— Jennie June. 


These deserved slurs at much of the the- 
oretical housekeeping literature of the day 
do not apply to these columns, as the edi- 
tor of our ‘‘ Woman’s Interests” is not 
only an enthusiastic student of household 
science but a practical housekeeper who 
knows from actual experience the labor and 
care that is involved in the care of a family. 
The New EnGianp Farmer with Mr. 
Cheever as agricultural editor was known 
as ** The Old Reliable,” with an increase 
of departments and practical editors it is 
even more deserving of the appellation. 





Talk about the ‘‘learned professions” is 
liable to become absolete before long. 
Years ago only such boys as were expect- 
ed to make doctors, lawyers or ministers, 
received an education, while the rest of 
the male youth and all the girls had to re- 
ly on mother-wit and good common eense 
to supply the lack of schooling. In those 
days great industrial establishments were 
undeveloped, railroads and_ telegraphs 
were unborn and the newspaper was crude 
and primitive. The sc-called ‘‘profes- 
sions” offered the only opening for the use 
of an education and created the only de- 
mand for it. By and by as the times ad- 
vanced a few college men drifted into 
journalism, the number increasing until it 
was a disputed question whether journal- 
ism was a profession. We remember an 
occasion when the village editor on re- 
ceiving his college degree of A. M. ap- 
plied for membership in the local ‘‘pro- 
fessional club.” Some of the members 
had never seen a college; rumor said that 
some had never seen even a professional 
school ; but the (?) startled salons received 
such a shock at the reckless audacity of 
the youth that some of them never fully 
recovered, although they gained breath 
enough to resolve that the divines, lawyers 
and physicians are the only truly profession- 
al men in the community. But the concen- 
trated wisdom of that quiet village couldn’t 
sweep back the tide. Now, industrial, 
scientific and agricultural colleges take 
their places among the professional schools 
of the land. The world is learning that 
brains count and that anything worth do- 
ing at all demands an educated mind. A 
profession of learning is needed to make 
valued men in trade, mechanics, and ag- 
riculture. Men graduate from even our 
classical colleges every year to go into 
business, farming, journalism, manufac- 
turing or railroading. Men are also being 





estimated more and more at their true 
worth. An impractical cloistered theolo- 
gian, a pettyfogging collector, or an illit- 
erate dispenser of pills can no longer hold 
their heads—by mere virtue of their call- 
ings—above the skilled chemist, the trained 
engineer, or the educated farmer. 





The strife for the position of secretary 
of the state board of agriculture continues 
with unabated zeal. The only element of 
novelty that has been injected into the 
contest comes from the Beacon, the organ 
of Boston’s bluest-blooded ‘‘society.” 
Probably the editor couldn't tell a hill of 
potatoes from a Leghorn rooster, yet he en- 
ters undaunted into the fray and makes 
a suggestion deserving attention, saying: 
‘**The secretary of the board should not be 
a farmer, nor an experimenter, but a man 
as nearly like Mr. J. R. Dodge of the 
national bureau as possible.” In other 
words the secretary should be a statistician 
who will collect and compile information 
of an comprehensive and exhaustive na- 
tare. There is much force in the call for 
more attention to Massachusetts statistics 
for the writer of this in the year 
and a half he has been connected 
with the paper has had occasion several 
times to regret the lack of figures at his 
command to prove or illustrate some point. 
The Beacon says: ‘In its agricultural 
products Massachusetts exceeds twenty 
states and territories, and it is quite safe 
to add that the trade of Boston depends 
quite as much upon the farm interest of 
the commonwealth as upon any other one 
thing, except manufacturing. Accord- 
ingly it is a matter of high importance that 
farming be properly reported.” We are 
not prepared, however, to say that the 
head of the department should be a mere 
statistician. The chief clerk could do 
much of such work, or a special clerk 
might be appointed for it, so that the same 
results could be obtained without depriv- 
ing the office of a man of weight and influ- 
ence as a farmer. 





The Beacon is entirely wrong when it 
says that ‘‘Mr. Russell has set the bad ex- 
ample of making the secretary’s office a so- 
cial affair, his principal efforts consisting 
in humorous speeches addressed to agri- 
cultural societies.” The ex-secretary has 
done much talking of a very practical na- 
ture, which has benefitted his hearers, ele- 
vated the cause of agriculture and bene- 
fitted the commonwealth. The Beacon 
would have strengthend its suggestion by 
refraining from this gratuitous and unjust 
attack upon Mr. Russell, who so faithful- 
ly managed the trust committed to his 
charge as to win plaudits from men of all 
political parties. Political opposition is 
the most unreasonable, most unrelenting 
and most bitter of any. Anda man who 
so conducts himself as to win praise from 
political adversaries is indeed very capa- 
ble. One great trouble at the present time 
is that Mr. Russell has been such an ad- 
mirable secretary that it is going to be hard 
for any one to succeed him. Another 
trouble is the mistaken notion that his 
successor should be an imitator of him. 
The new secretary, if a success, will be a 
bright, original, independent man, who 
will try to be himself and not a second 
Russell. No imitator was ever a great 
success. In every affair of life use obser- 
vation and thought; then do as your best 
judgment dictates. One man can not 
‘sfil” another’s place, and it is for the 
best that he can not. 





One suggestion has come to us in connec- 
tion with the secretarysbip of the state 
board, which, like that from the Beacon 
above noticed, has much good sense and 
deserves careful consideration. It is that 
the office might well be made more of a 
headquarters for all the agricultural in- 
terests of the state, organized or other- 
wise—a place for interchange of ideas and 
suggestions and learning the condition of 
the agricultural pulse, of farmers’ clubs, 
agricultural societies, granges, the college 
and experiment station. If this idea 
should predominate the name of Mr. Brig- 
ham, secretary of the state grange, would 
have peculiar fitness, as his other qualifi- 
cations are of a high order. They were 
noticed in these columns a few weeks ago. 
The state board should be in active har- 
mony and co-operation with all the agri- 
cultural interests of the State, and at the 
same time at the head of them, trusted 
and respected. With a graduate of the 
agricultural college and a prominent mem- 
ber of the grange at the head, this particu- 
lar place of the work would be in excel- 
lent hands. 








FISHERIES. 

The fishery imbroglio continues to receive 
much attention. The fishermen arrested last 
week by the Canadian authorities were re- 
leased on the payment of a nominal fine and 
another vessel was seized near Prince Edwards 
Island. Admiral Luce of the United State, 
navy who has been in Halifax and vicinity ob- 
tained from the Dominion government their 
claims and interpretation of treaties. He then 
prepared a circular conveying this information 
and circulated it among the fishermen. For 
this he has been severely censured by Secretary 
Whitney. If he assumed to direct the fisher- 
men or instruct them in their duties and rights 
he exceeded his authority. If he desired mere- 
y to inform them what the Canadians would 
do and how they would construe law, thus giv- 
ing the fishermen information which would 
help them to avoid seizure—he only did what 
some governmental! authority should have done 
a long time ago. The latest rumor is that 
British ships of war are to patrol the fishing 
grounds in order to protect the dominion inter- 
ests and ward off American trespassers. On 
the other hand our own cruisers continue to 
seize sailing vessels while exercising their busi- 
ness in Behring’s Sea. Our claim in there 
cases is based upon the assertion that this is a 





land-locked sea, and that we therefore have the 
right to control the fisheries therein, as to who 
may fish and upon what conditions. 





MILK PRODUCER’S UNION. 

As many of your readers are interested in the 
milk question, I send you the following table, 
showing results of organization among farmers 
thus far. Unfortunately the opportunity of 
completing the organization by signing the con- 
stitution and paying the fees was not offered in 
several of the sections till after they were busy 
with planting, and action was accordingly de- 
layed till the August meeting, when it is ex- 
pected that a full report can be made. 
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Total .. eeeccseser 
Add individual payments... 
Received .. 2.2 ee eeeese 6 6 $305 00 
Nos. 4, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 19, 20, 24, 26, 
27, are to hold meetings in August for the pur- 
pose of completing their organization and pay- 

ing the fees. 

Several sections are not fully organized, al- 
though they have sent in funds as shown in the 
table, but are steadily gaining in numbers, and 
will be fully reported before the September 
meeting. A. H. Fircu, 

Sec’y N. E. M. P. Union. 





NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 

The twenty-fourth annual fair of the New 
England Agricultural society will be held this 
year, in connection with the Worcester Agricul- 
tural society, in Worcester, August 30th, 31st, 
Stptember Ist and 2d. Entries of live-stock 
close Saturday, August 20th, of other articles 
Monday, August 29th, providing notice of in- 
tention is given prior to Wednesday, August 
24th. Hotel and railroad accommodations are 
excellent and herse cars run from the Union 
station to the fair grounds, which will be open 
to the public from 7 a. m. tol0 p.m. The 
committee of arrangements from the Worcester 
society is J. Lewis Ellsworth, Calvin L. Harts- 
horn, E. F. Chamberlain, Joseph S. Perry, 
Charles E. Parker, Warren C. Jewett, G. Calvin 
Rice, all of Worcester; Lyman Rice of Grafton, 
J. P. Eaton of Auburn, H. 8. Stockwell of 
Sutton, J. W. Pierce of Millbury, J. D. Hudson 
of Oxford. These gentlemen will be assisted 
by various skilled heads of departments. 

The long premium lists will bring out many 
attractive exhibits and the management will 
take great pains to provide various amusements 
for the people gathered, in horse and bicycle 
and other contests. There will be a large gath- 
ering and it will probably be the largest show 
in Massachusetts, if not New England this 
year. 





POLLED CATTLE. 

Looking over the premiums offered at the 
coming New England fair. I notice they offer 
a premium on Polled Angus cattle. When the 
fair was last held in Worcester there was no 
premium on polled cattle,-—a class coming in 
favor all over the world. But now why offer a 
premium on Polled Angus, of all the breeds the 
least wanted in New England, especially in 
Massachusetts? They are without doubt the 
breed for the West, but we want something for 
dairy purposes. I know of two or three excel- 
lent herds of polled cattle, raised especially for 
the dairy, which probably will not be at the 
fair, because there is no premium offered. 
Why not offer premiums for Sussex, Galloways, 
or the best polled cattle for all purposes, with- 
out regard to breed? SUBSCRIBBR. 

Worcester County. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

From a portion of the northwest including 
scme 75000 square miles comes a long list of 
distressing details of hard suffering from pro- 
tracted drought. 

One of our Vermont correspondents writes 
that not half the farmers in Windsor County, 
are done haying. The crop there is Leavy but 
very ripe. 

Our Franklin county, Vermont, correspon- 
dent writes that the hay crop there is one third 
larger than usual. There is yet considerable 
hay to cut in northern Vermont and all crops 
are looking well. 


“Encampments” of farmersin some of the 
southern states are to be held this month to 
hear addresses from practical men who have 
given special study to some particular branch 
of agriculture; to see in actual use the latest 
improved farm machinery, which will be ex- 
hibited by manufacturers from every section of 
the Union; to exhibit and sell or exchange 
their stock, horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, etc., to 
aid farmers who have not yet secured improved 
stock, by showing them all the different breeds, 
and in this way encourage them to pnrchase 
good varieties of cattle, sheep, swine, etc.; to 
stimulate and strengthen the farmers’ organiz- 
ations throughout these states by putting new 
energy and determination into the breast of 
every farmer who attends the encampment. 
There will be no admission fee to the grounds, 
nor any charges on the exhibits of stock or 
farm prodacts made by farmers. There will 
be a very moderate charge made on exhibitions 
of machinery and implements. 





FOREIGN. 

Stanley and his companions were at Aruwhi- 
mi Falls June 13, all well. 

The population of China is estimated at 382,- 
000,000, a decrease of 32,000,000 in 25 years. 

The British house of commons has rejected 
the bill for a tunnel under the English channel. 

The activity in American securities has made 
the London stock market active in all its depart- 
ments. 

The wheat crop of France is larger than a 
year ago, and harvest reports from Russia are 
satisfactory. 

There is a decided increase of the diplomatic 
tension between France and England over the 
New Hebrides. 

The German Crown Prince has undergone 
another operation for his throat trouble and is 
regaining his voice. 





Resent deaths :—Aug. 3 R.C. Greenleaf a 
well-known Boston merchant aged 79. Hon. 
J. H. Rainey, ex-congressman, (colored) from 
South Carolina. Hon. Alpheus Hardy a well- 
known business man died Sunday. Commo- 
dore Henry Hastings, a former prominent ship- 
ping merchant, 





DR. E. S. FOSTER, 
CONSULTING OPTICIAN, 


(Store with C. W. BALDWIN, the Diamond Mer 

chant, ) 

24 Bedford, Running through to 41 
Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 

We give special attention to the scientific exam- 
ination of the human eye, and the accurate fittin 
of Spectacles and Eye-glasses for the correction 0 
all correctable defects of vision. 


No Charge for Examinations. 


Occulists and Physicians’ orders correctly filled. 
—+ neatly executed. Satisfaction guaran- 
eed. 








AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1887. 


State, &c. 


American Institute, . New York, . Sept. 28-Dec. 3 
Canada Exposi’on . .Toronto,. ...Oct. 5-17 
Connecticut State, . . Meriden,. . . . Sept. 13-16 
Tilimois,. «+s s - Olney, Sept. 24-30 
lilinois Fat Stock Show, Chicago,. . . Nov. 8-18 
Indiana, .... . .» « Indianapolis,. . Sept. 19-24 
New Jersey, dia ere ae - « « Sept. 19-23 
Nat’l Ag’] Expo’on, Kansas City, Sept. 15-Nov. 1 
Maine State, ... . . Lewiston, - »- Sept. 6-9 
New England Agricul- 

tural Society,. . . . Worcester, . 
New York,. ... + » Rochester, . . 
Pennsylvania, ... . Philadelphia, .S8ept. 5-17 
Vermont State,. . . . Burlington, . . Sept. 12-16 


County and Local. 
MAINE. 


Androscoggin Ag’l and Horticultural 

Society, .... . . » Lewiston,. . . Oct. 4-6 
Aroostook Co., . . . . Houlton, .. . Sept. 29, 30 
Aroostook, North, . .PresqueIsle, . Sept. 13-15 
Capital ae Fair,. Augusta, .. . Sept. 29, 30 
Cumberland Farmers Club, Cumber- 

land, 22+ scecerscevece o e Sept. 21, 22 
Farm’s & Mech’s Club, Bridgton, . . . Oct. 11,12 
Eastern Maine,. .. . Bangor,. . Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Franklin Co.,.... .Farmington,. Oct. 4-6 
Gray Park Ass’n,. . . Gray, .. +» « «Sept. 20-22 
Harrison Farm. Club, Harrison, .. . Oct. 5,6 
Kennebec Co., . . . . Readfield Cor., . Sept. 27-29 
Kennebec, North, . . Waterville, . . Sept. 27, 28 
Knox, . S.& '*@ Sept. 27-30 
Lincoln Co., ... >» - Oct. 4-6 
Oxford Co., . «ss - Sept. 27-29 
Ossipee Valley,. . . . Cornish, . . . . Sept. 13-15 
Penobscot West,. . . Exeter, . - Sept. 27-29 
Penobscot, North, . . Lee, .... . . Sept. 29, 30 
Penobscot & Aroostook, Patten,. . . . Sept. 25, 26 

« »Monson,. .. . Sept. 28, 29 
. » . Topsham, .. . Oct. 11-13 
Somerset Central, . .Skowhegan, . . Sept. 20-22 
Waldo North, ... ers ee eo © 0 OC 
Washington Central, . Machias, .. . Sept. 
Washington West, . Cherryfield, . Sept. 
York Co., .. ++ « » Biddeford,.. . Sept. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Belknap Co., . .. + » Laconia,. . 
Grafton Co., ... . . Plymouth,. 
Grantham,......- Warren.. 
Grange, ...-ee. Tiltom,.... 
Kearsarge,.. .. . Warner,... 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport, . Oct. 
Barnstable, .... + « Barnstable, . . Sept. 
Berkshire, ... . . . Pittsfield, . . . Sept. 
Berkshire North, . . . North Adams, . Sept. 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . . . Sept. 
Bristol,. . .. «+e .etaunton, .. . Sept. 
Deerfield Valley, . . .Charlemont, . Sept. 
Dukes, . ..-. «+ « » West Tisbury, . Oct. 
Essex, . « « « « « « e Peabody, .. . Sept. 
Franklin,. ... . . ». Greenfield, . . Sept. 
Hampden, ..... » W. Springfield, Sept. 
Hampden East,. ...Palmer,... . Sept. 
Hampshire,. .... .Ambherst, .. . Sept. 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton, . . Oct. 
Highland, . Middlefield, . . Sept. 
Hingham, ... - Hingham, .. . Sept. 
Hoosac Valley, . - North Adams, . Sept. 
Housatonic, . Gt. Barrington, Sept. 
Hillside, . Cummington, . Sept. 
Massachusetts Hort’l . Boston, ... . Sept. 
Marshfield, ... . .Marshfield, . . Sept. 
Martha’s Vineyard, . . West Tisbury, . Oct. 
Middlesex, .... + .Concord, .. .Sept. 27, 28 
Middlesex, North, ..Lowell, ... . Sept. 21, 22 
Middlesex Mechanics, Lowell, ... . Oct. 4 
Middlesex, South, ..Framingham, . Sept. 20, 21 
Nantucket, ... +. Nantucket, ..Sept. 7, 8 
Plymouth, .... .. Bridgewater, . Sept. 21, 22 
Union, . » - Blandford,. . . Sept. 14, 15 
Upton Farm. Club,. . Upton, 3 29 
orcester, ... . .» . Worcester, ~ @& 7 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, . 27, 28 
Worcester, Northwest, Athol,.. . . 20, 21 
Worcester, South, . .Sturbridge, . - 15, 16 
Worcester, West, ..Barre,.... . 29 ,30 
VERMONT. 
- » « Brattleboro, 4 
. St. Johnsbury, . Sept. 20-24 
- Burlington, . . Sept. 12-16 
- Colchester, Aug. 31-Sept. 2 
. Northfield, . . Sept. 27-29 
- « . St. Albans,. . .Sept. 7-9 
Poultney Industrial, . Poultney, .. . Oct. 4-6 
Rutland Co., ... . - Rutland, - - Sept. 20, 22 
Windham, ..... . Newfane . . Sept. 21, 22 
Winooski Valley, .. Waterbury, . . Sept. 14-17 
d - - Tunbridge, . . Oct. 4-6 
CONNECTICUT. 
’ - . Berlin,. ....Sept. 2 
. . Bristol, . . Sept, 26-Oct. 1 
« «Chester, . . - - Oct. 6 
. »Clinton, ... . Oct. 11 
. - Danbury, .. . Oct. 4-8 
. »East Granby, . 
- « . Sept. 13-16 
- Sept. 21, 22 
18 


Aug. 30-Sept-2 
. Sept. 8-14 


. Warren, . 
- Damariscotta, 
- South Paris, . 


Piscataquis West, 
Sagadahoc,.. . 


5, 6 
21, 22 
27, 28 
27-29 


6-9 
27-30 
21, 12 
13-15 
21, 22 


. Sept. 
. Sept. 
- Sept. 
- Sept. 
- Sept. 


4, 5 
27, 28 
13, 14 
20-22 
27, 28 
27, 29 
15, 16 

4-6 
27, 28 
29, 30 
21, 22 
13, 14 
22, 23 


5, 6 
7, 8 
27, 28 
20, 22 
28, 29 
27, 28 
13, 15 
14-16 
4, 5 


Brattleboro, . . 
Caledonia ....+-s 
Champlain Valley, . 
Chittenden Co., .. 
Dog River Valley, 
Franklin,... 


Berlin, . 
Bristol, 
Chester, e 
Clinton, ° 
Danbury,.. + 
East Granby,. . - 
Fairfield Co.,..... Norwalk, 
te a aay Valley, . Collinsville, . 
Guilford, ..... +. Guilford, .. . Sept. 
Harwinton, ... . . Harwinton, . . Ocx. 
Killingworth, . - Killingworth, . 
Madison, *“enree » Madison, i. or 
Middlesex, . .... . Chester, ... . Oct. 6 
New London Co., - Norwich, .. . Sept. 20-22 
New Milford,. . . . » New Milford,Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
Rockville, . Rockville, . . . Oct 4-6 
Stafford, .... . Stafford Springs, Oct. 12, 13 
Scuthington, ... . .Southington, . Sept. 27-29 
Tolland Co., ... + » Rockville, . . . Oct. 4-6 
Uni n (Monroe, &c.,). Huntington, . Sept. 21-23 
Watertown, .... . Watertown, . . Sept. 20-22 
Westbrook,. . ... . Westbrook, . . Oct. 4,5 
Willimantic Far. Club, Willimantic, . Sept. 27-29 
Windham Co., . . . . Brooklyn, . . . Sept. 20-22 
Woodbridge and Bethany, Woodbridge, . Sept. 28 
Woodstock, ... . .8o. Woodstock, Sept. 14, 15 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Industry, ... . . » Providence, . . Sept. 19-23 

Washington, .... .W. Kingston, . Sept. 13-15 

Woonsocket, .... - Woonsocket, .Sept. 6-8 


NEW YORK. 


Alleghany, eeeees Cuba, 
Chautauqua - » » «Jamestown 
Genesee, . .. +. - Batavia, .. 
Jefferson, ...... . Carthage, 

Li ingston, ..... -.Geneseo, .. 
Oneida, . «+++. «Rome, ... 
Onondaga,. .... «+ » Syracuse,. . 
Ontario,. ... . . Canandaigua, . 
Oswego,. +s. - - Mexico, . . . Sept. 27-29 
Saratoga, ... . - Balleton Springs, Sept. 6-9 
Seneca, »« «+... . + Waterloo, . . Sept. 27-29 
Steuben, .... . - Hornellsville, Aug. 20-Sept. 2 
St. Lawrence, Canton,. . . . Sept. 13-15 

CANADA, ETC. 

Addington, ..... ». Newburgh, . . Oct. . 
Lincoln Co.,. . . . . . Smithville,Ont.,Oct. 6,7 
Northern Exhibition, . Walkerton, Ont., Oct. 4-7 
Peninsular Fair, .. . Kent Co., Chatham, Ont., 


Sept. 26-29 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, .. . Sept. 13-16 
Central Exhibition, . . Guelph, Ont., Sept. 20-22 
Victoria,. . .... « » Lindsay, Ont., Sept. 20-22 
Yarmouth, ..+ +. +» »NovaScotia,. Oct. 6-7 
York, «2s. Toronto, . .Sept. 5-17 


Sept. 13-16 
- -Sept. 5-8 
- Sept. 20-22 
-Sept. 6-8 
-Oct. 6,7 
- Sept. 19-23 
- Sept. 20-23 
Sept. 28-30 





KIND WORDS. 

“The Woman’s Interests of last Saturday, 
August 6, was crowded with interesting matter,” 
writes a Newburyport, Mass., subscriber. 

Publisher Whitaker is making a great and 
deserved success of the NEw EnGLanp Farm- 
ER, which shows what real journalistic enter- 
prise can do. — Milford Journal. 

A Haliowell, Me., reader writes: “My wife 
prizes the woman’s department of your paper 
very highly, and thinks it exceeds that of any 
other paper in the excellence of its articles.” 





IN GENERAL. 

Much damage is being done by forest fires in 
Michigan. ; 

The weekly payment bill passed the New 
Hampshire senate Tuesday. 

American bought $1,000,000 worth of pic- 
tures in Paris last month. 

The prohibitionists cast a good vote in Texas, 
but failed to carry the state. 

Wilford Woodruff has assumed the presi- 
dency of the Mormon church. 

The Germans are now talking of the wisdom 
of annexing Denmark. 

Kalakaua has signed the new Hawaian consti- 





Doctor Bailey Ensilage 
and Dry Forage Cutter. 


Five sizes for hand, horse & 
Steam power. 


Only machine made with a Drawing & Shearing cut. 
Great saving of power and increage of capacity. 





NATIONAL — 
_ CIDER @ WINE MILLS, 


Small Sizes for Pamily Use, 
Large Sizes for Parmer’s,Use, 
Best quality of 
Both Crushing and Grat.- 
ing Mills Combined. 


ONE AND TWO HORSE 
UNION HORSE POWERS. 


Rich’s Patent Lever Feed Cutters, 
AMES PATENT 


CHILLED CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOW, 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Hall, (Over the Market), Boston.--53 Beekman St., New York. 
Send for Circulars and 64-page Illustrated Catalogue. 





PARKER 


STRAWBERRY, 
THE BEST EVER PRODUCED. 
TWO FIRST PRIZES 1886, 

FIVE FIRST PRIZES 1887, 
At the June Exhibition Mass. 
Hort. Soc’y, Boston. 


Buy Your Plants of the Introducers. 
Belmont Pot Plants, $1.00 doz. $4.00 Hd. 
Belmont Layer Plants, 75c doz, $3.00 Had. 


All Old Standard Varieties. 


Potted Plants,.... .50c doz., $2.80 Had. 
Layer Plants, .... .30c doz., $1.00 H-. 
Jewell Potted Plants, $1.00 doz., $4.00 Hd. 
Jewell Layer Plants, 75c doz., $3.00 Hd. 


Send for Special Strawberry Catalogue. 


Old Reliable Seed and 
Agricultural Warehouse, 


PARKER & WOOD, 





49 No. Market S8t.. Boston. 


é& WOOD. 


Send your address now for 


Illustrated Catlogue Dutch 


BULBS. 


For winter Flowering. SENT FREE, 


ROSS EN SILAGE CUTTER 


Takes the Lead in America, SURE. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Commercial Studies. 


One of the half-dozen best Preparatory and Classical 
Schools in New England. 
demic Studies, Music, Painting, Industrial Science and 
The payment of $61 in advance will cover all tuition in the Preparatory 


Excellent facilities in A:a- 


—_ Academic Courses, together with board, limited amount of washing, room rent, heating, and all 
other necessary expenses, except books, stationery, lights, and small contingencies, for Fall term of 


twelve weeks beginning August 31st 
R 


Send for catalogue to 


EV. G. M. STEELE, Principal, WILBRAHAM, MASS. 





tution which takes away pretty much all of his 
king power. 

The new president of the Mormon Church, 
like his predecessor, is a fugitive from justice. 

The San Francisco bull clique is said to have 
lost $5,000,000 by the collapse of the wheat 
deal. 

It is seldom that in August one sees such 
fresh landscapes as now along the New England 
coast. 

The President has received invitations to 
visit pretty much all the cities of the west and 
south. 

Chief Engineer Melville has been appointed 
chief of the bureau of steam engineering navy 
department. 

The wool sales in Boston for the past week 
were larger than they have been for the pre 
vious six. 

Col. G. L. Perkins, treasurer of the Norwich 
& Worcester Railroad, celebrated his 99th an- 
niversary August 5. 

An important convention of electricians is in 
session at Boston. A novel electrical exhibi- 
tion is made from day to day. 

Mrs. Cleveland bas been passing the time very 
quietly at Marion, on the shores of Buzzard’s 
bay, during the past week. 

The Catholic total abstinence societies of the 
United States have been holding their annual 
convention in Philadelphia. 

An anti-strike movement has been begun in 
Chicago and is expected to spread among em- 
ployers and employed all over the country. 

A section has been added to the Irish land 
bill extending the term for the payment of ar- 
rears of rent in instalments to the land commis- 
sion. 

William Waterhouse, a Maine farmer, was 
killed Tuesday and his wife fatally injured 
while crossing the Portland & Rochester Rail- 
way in Hollis Centre. 

The division of the town of Attleboro, Mass. 
is at last an accomplished fact, and the fight 
that has been going on for more than a quarter 
of a century is ended. 

The Seventh-Day Adventists will hold their 
annual camp meeting this year at Bangor, Me., 
on the Garland street circus ground, beginning 
August 23 and closing August 30. Some of 
their ablest speakers will be present from the 
West and aid in the meeting. 


About 100 Mormons from Salt Lake City are 
making application to the Dominion Govern- 
ment for homestead lands in the northwest ter- 
ritory, with a view to forming a settlement of 
the faithful. The Minister of justice strongly 
opposes the introduction into the country of 
such a sect. 

The sixteenth exhibition of the Massachusetts 1 
Charitable Mechanic association, opens in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 27 and closes Nov. 12. The manage- 
ment solicit contributions from artists, invert 
ors, mechanics, and manufacturers, of speci- 
mens of the products of skilled labor in all de- 
partments of artand industry. Alfred Bick- 
nell, secretary. Box 2468., Boston., 


Yachting matters have occupied much space 
in the daily papers during the past week, on 
account of the races, which showed the rela- 
tive speed of the new Volunteer, and whether 
or not it was faster than the Mayflower or 
Puritan which had contested successfully in 
previous years for international honors. In 
races off Newport, from there to the Vineyard, 
and from there to Marblehead it has proved it- 
self the fastest boat. Though British hopes are 
high over the Thistle now on the ocean for this 
country to represent them, the Volunteer is 
much faster than anything which has already 
beaten the fastest boats sent over from the 
other side. * 


The national civil service reform association 
has held its annual meeting at Newport, R. I., 
during the past week. George William Curtis, 








president of the association delivered an ad- 
dress and a series of resolutions were adopted. 
The meeting agreed that President Cleveland 
had not lived up to the professions in favor of a 
non-partisan civil service be made before he 
was elected; but there was a disposition to re- 
frain from square-toed denunciation of him, 
which has occasioned much comment, particu- 
larly among the pronounced republican papers. 
They ask why Mr. Blaine should have been so 
criticised by Mr. Curtis during the presidential 
campaign and Presideut Cleveland gs0 earefully 
handled now that it is admitted that he is not 
the civil service reformer he promised to be. 





The Massachusetts Fish and Game protective 
association have issued their annual compila- 
tion of the Massachusetts fish and game laws, 
which can be obtained free of expense on appli- 
cation to Henry J. Thayer, secretary, No. 246 
Washington street, Boston. We make the fol- 
lowing extract : 

GAME—WHEN NOT TO BE KILLED. 

Partridge and ruffed grouse, between Jan. | 
and Oct. 1, penalty $20; woodcock, between 
Jan. 1 and Aug. 1, penalty, $20; quail, between 
Jan. 1 and Oct. 15, penalty $20; duck. of all 
kinds, between April 15 and Sept. 1, penalty 
$20; plover, snipe, rail, marsh and beach birds, 
between May | and July 15, penalty, $10; grey 
squirrels, hares and rabbits, between March 1 
and Sept. 1, penalty, $10; deer are not to be 
killed at any time, penalty $100; insectivorous 
and song birds are not to be killed at any time, 
penalty $10; trapping, snaring and ferreting of 
birds and animals, and setting snares, prohib- 
ited at all times, penalty $20. 

FISH—WHEN NOT TO BE TAKEN. 

Black bass, between Dec. 1 and July 1, pen- 
alty $2 to $20; trout, lake trout, and land- 
locked salmon, between Sept.1 and April 1, 
a $5 to $20; salmon, between Aug. 1 and 

ay 1, penalty $10 to $50; smelt, between 
March 15 and June 1, penalty $1; lobsters are 
not to be taken less than 104 inches in length, 
penalty $5; lobsters bearing eggs, not to be 
taken in July, penalty $10 to $100; nets not to 
be used in ponds under penalty of forfeiting 
apparatus and $20 to $50. 


Is the most popular and most widely circulated 
paper in New England. Its columns are eagerly 
perused by thousands of readers; and its circu- 
lation is constantly increasing. It is one of the 
features of New England, bright, fearless and 
independent, and is sold everywhere; as an ad- 
vertising medium the HERALD is second to 
none, and advertisers will attain their object 
more speedily and more efficiently in its col- 
umns than in those of any other Boston paper 








We call attention to advertisement of Turkish 
Hair Tonic, giving addresses of persons in Boston 
with new hair. 





THE PICTURESQUE COAST OF MAINE,—Sum- 
mer tourists can nowhere find more romantically 
beautiful excursions than those afforded by the 
routes of the Boston & Bangor Steamship Com- 
pany. Their large and elegant steamers, which 
now leave this city daily for Eastern Maine ; start 
in ample time to take in the beauties of Boston 
Harbor before nightfall, and arrive at Rockland 
some hours after daylight. From this point the 
sail up the bay and river affords a perfect pano- 
rama of charming scenery. Skirting along near 
the westerly shore there is an almost unending v@- 
riety of beautiful views, pretty islands, bold head- 
lands, picturesque little coves, cultivated fields, 
little villages and isolated farmhouses -overshad- 
owed by green trees, summer cottages and camps: 
in the midst of groves of waving pines, in the fore 
ground; while in the background are high hills 
and mountains shrouded by dark forests. Above 
Bueksport Narrows the river contracts in width, 
and this portion of the journey is even more de- 
lightful than that which preceded it. The voyage 
from Rockland to Mount Desert is equally attrac- 
tive. The steamers start each afternoon at 5 
o’elock from Foster’s Wharf, No. 366 Atlantic Ave 
nue. All the boats of the line are swift, staunch 
and commodious and under the charge of experi- 
enced and courteous officers. The fare to Bar 
Harbor is $4.00 and to Bar Harbor and return but 
$7.50, being much cheaper than by any other route. 
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“BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market, 


ected weekly by 
[Corr an 


HILTON & WOODWARD, 


l Mutton; Gro. H. RussE.L, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game ; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 


38 & 40, Bees, 
Bros. & CO.» 


ork, Lard and Hams; CRosBy, 
Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
Furser & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 


- SANDS 
i sors co hy SHatruck & JONES, No. 128, 


“oh GEO. E. RICHARP®ON & Co., No. 1, 
Fish; @ it & Nuts; Coss, BATES & YERXA, 
Groceries.| 


are, Fru 
nes &8 F. H. Square, 


F. H. 


Groceries. 


our— 
Foal, b’15 60 @ 575 


Taylor’s best @ 5 50 

St.Louis .500 @ 52 
Tea— 

Oolong + +35 @. 75 

Japan. . - 35 @. 75 

Breakfast .35 @. 75 

Hyson, best . @- WO 
Coffee— 

Old Gov. Java @. 35 

Rio, . « 28 @. 29 
Molasses ‘a 

o Rico 
Port ’ 53 


4 - 60 
- @. 35 
@. 90 


Cienfuegos 
Syrup.-- . 
Aas Orleans @. 
Cooking. + + @. 
Maple Syrup90 @ 1 


ugar— 

. Granulated b @ 
Powdered G 
Crushed «+ @ 
Yellow « + » 4h@ 

Spices— 
Cassia, YB - @- 
Cloves vee 3: 
Allspice . « + . 
Pepper ee 30 G ° 35 


Ginger .. 
Nutmegs . 
Mace ... 
Starch— 
Satin gloss ib 
Silver gloss . 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, # b. 
a ‘fax 7 
ster. «+s @ 
Phiot ooo et @ 
Cereals— 
Oat m’l1 # hb. 344. 
Hominy. . @. 
Corn meal .2 @. 
Remeal .. @. 
‘ rushed wheat @. 
Buckwheat . @. 
Jellies, in glass 8 @. 
Jame,in glass 20 @. 
Honey, comb, bh @. 
Mustard, .. 2 @. 
Horsford’s Prep. @ . 
Tapioca? bh. . @ 
Sago, ¥B... @ 
Sea Moss,#? bh. @ 
Rice, ¥ th .5,7 @. 
Saleratus, ¥ bh 6 @. 
Cream Tartar, bh @. 


oss 


RES 


— 
eo o@@ 


- 
aoe 





Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
les—¥pk 40 @. 50 ;Melons,Sout’nl0 @. 


A 

PPied, vb 8@. 12 
Blackberries, 16 @. 20 
Blueberries, 124@. 15 


Native, ..50 @. 
Peach, qt can 16 @. 


Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 
Castana, ¥ b 12 @. 15 
Citron, ¥ bh .18 @. 20 
Dates, #7 ib .10 @. 15 
Figs, #7 b . .15 @. 30 
Filberts, ¥ i 15 @. 20 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 25 
Oranges, # dz25 @. 50 
Peanuts, ¥ b.8 @. 10 


| Prunes, ¥ b 


Pecans, ...15@. 
-8@. 
Raisins,lay’sh16 @. 
Valencias, h 8 @. 
Muscatels,h10 @. 
@. 

ee @. 


Walnuts, Eng.15 
Naples, 
Zante cur’nts, 10 @ - 


Vegetables. 


Beans, ¥ pk .50 @. 60 
String, pk .40 @. 50 
Beets,@pk .- @. 25 
Cabbages, ea 12 @. 15 
Carrots, pk... @. 25 
Corn,green,dz 20 @. 25 
Cucumbers,ea @. 3 
Egg plant, ea 20 @. 25 
Lettuce, Whd. @. 5 
Mint, boch,. +--+ @- 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Batter, ¥ b— 
Lump, ee 30 4 ° 35 
Creamery, - 28 @. 30 
Prime tub, .22 @. 25 
common, .-+- @- 20 


Onions, pk 35 @. 
Peas, split, # qt 
Potatoes, pk 25 
¥ bbl . .225 
Peas, pk ee 50 
Squashes— 
arrow, ¥ b 
Summer, ea. 


- 10 
- 30 
2 37 


- 8 
5 





Tomatoes, tb 10 
Turnips, pk .. 


Cheese, ¥ b . 15 
Brie, each,. . 
Neufchatel, ea 

Eggs,¥ doz .20 @. 

| Jape, + os 28 @. 


gS 
3 
@ 
3 
3 
a 
@. 
a. 
é. 
e. 
@. 
@. 
22 
30 


Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, ¥ %&20 @. 30 
Fowls, ¥b .18 @. 20 
Green Ducks . @. 20 

Geese,. » » + @. 20 


Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 
as r50 @. 75 
Turkeys, ¥ b 18 @. 


Meats--F resh,. 


Beef, ¥ b— 

Sirloin steak 25 @. 28 
Ryund do..15 @. 18 
Rump do .25 @. 28 
Rib, roast .12 @. 20 
Chuck rib. .6 @. 10 
Liver. 10 

Lamb— 
hind qr, ¥ 17 @. 20 
fore qr. ¥ b10 @. 12 

Lard, leaf, ¥b8@. 9 
Tried, oe -9@- 10 

Meats--Salt, 


Pork, hams, bh. @. 12 
Bacon, ¥ bh . @. 12 
Shoulders— 

Smoked, th. @. 10 
Corned, b+ @ 9 
Salt, ¥ ib .. @. 10 

Beef, corned, 6 @. 10 


Mutton— 
legs, @ b .1 
fore qr, # b 
chops, ¥# b . 1 
hasiet,ea. .6 
0 


Pork, ¥ bh— 
Roast&steak1 
Suet, ¥@bB.. .6 
Tallow, ¥ hb .5 
Veal, hind qr 15 
foreqr..-+- . 
loins, ..-15@. 
Smoked, &c. 


Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 
Tongues, ¥ & 12 @. 14 
Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
Pigs’ feet, ¥B @. 8 
Sausage, ¥ tb . @. 10 
Bologna, ¥ tb @. 8 
Tripe,¥B . 8@. 15 


- 17 
10 
20 





Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod, dry,¥ b.8 @. 10 
Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 
Green turtle, ¥ib @. 20 
Halibut,sm, # hb @. 17 
Tiverieage, do. az@qg. 20 

Scaled, ¥ box @. 35 
Mackerel— 

Salt,each .8 @. 2 


Fish-- 


Bass,striped,b17 @. 20 
Blue fish, b .18 @ 
Butter fish, b 
Cod, ¥b .. 

pickled, ¥ tb 

tengues, # tb 

liver oil, pt 25 
Crabe,. « « 
Cusk, ¥ b. 
Eels, ¥ tb * . 
Flounders, tb . 


eh 


_ 
Or GD Go 


as 


. 
- 
ww 


8888868688 
@ 


Salt, ¥ kit350 @ 5 00 
|Lobster,¥?b.. @. 18 
Oysters—Com.stew 

gall . .120 @ 140 
Salmon,sm.20 @. 30 
Tongues and Sounds— 

pickled. .. @. 124 
Salmontrout . @. 15 
Fresh. 

Frogs legs, dz. @. 40 
Haddock, # bh. @. 8 
Halibut, ¥ hb 15 @. 17 
Lake trout, bh . @. 15 
Mackerel, ea 10 @. 15 

Spanish, lb . @. 25 
Perch, tb doz @. 15 
Salmon, bh. .25 @. 30 
Sword fish,h . @. 15 
White fish, . @. 15 





WHOLESALE MARKETS. 
All prices and poste —> Boston unless 


In considering the busines situation several 
things must be borne in mind. First, trade may be 
improving as the tide comes in, with ripples of ret- 
rogression in spite of a general advance. Second, 
trade may be very good, meaning very good for 
the season. During the past month we have al- 
luded to the satisfactory condition of business. 
This was the general feature, in spite of the tem- 
porary depressing conditions of an unusualy sultry 
month. Every one with whom we have talked, 
except the stock brokers, said business was very 
good—for the season. This week, with cooler days 
and more comfortable nights we hear less of the 
qualifying—‘for the season,”’ and more of “better 
than last week.” The boom in butter and cheese 
continues; truck, fruit and berries are selling well. 
The cotton goods trade runs up to satisfactory pro. 
portions, and reports from salesmen on the road 
are said to be encouraging. Woolen goods—one of 
the weak points in the market—are improving, 
and wool sales have increased. Lumber is firm. 
Those who have been doing a speculative business 
have had to suffer, and they will not get much 
Sympathy. 

Our New York reporter, G. S. Palmer, wholesale 
commission merchant, 166 Reade street, writes un- 
date of August 9th,—We are pleased to note a 
more active feeling in the market, and in fact the 
temperature being somewhat lower it is therefore 
favorable to the handling of perishable goods, such 
as fruits, vegetables, eggs, etc., and the general 
tone of the market is firm and an upward tendency 
in prices. 

Apples.—Good apples are in excellent demand 
and sell at $3.50@$4.00 ¥ bbl.; but the market is 
well filled with poor ,and common stuff, which 
hangs heavily. The week’s receipts by rail and 
boat were 3,171 barrels. 

We quote (wholesale prices at first hands): 
Common and Jersey app es $1.50@$2.00 ¥ bbl.; 
choice Astrachan and illiams, $2@$2.50 # bbl. ; 
some fancy hand-picked higher. 

New York: There is a decided, more active de- 
mand for apples, and all fresh arrivals have met 
with ready sale; selling choice Astrachan and 
Nyack pippin from $1.75@$2.00 ¥ bbl., other vari- 
etles $1.50@$1.75. 

Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c ¥ bb for pearls. 

Barley.-—Prices ranged from 73@75c ¥ bushel. 

Beans.—Receipts continue moderate, which 
gives the market a firm tone although it is not ac- 
tive. Choice hand picked beans still command 
‘t wo dallars. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked i 
$1 80@1 90 ¥ bush; choice N. Y. large hend-sf ed 
do $175@—; small Vt. hand-picked 195 
200; choice screened $1 50@1 70; hand-picked an 
marrow medium $1 185; choice inprovedjyellow 
eyes $145@150; red kidney $1 65@1 70. Jobbing 
prices 10c higher. 

New York; choice medium beans $175; mar- 
row $185@190; white kidney $180; red $1 65@ 
170; pea $1 70, , 

Beef, Fresh—The market firmer, with a mod- 
erate demand and prices have advanced jc with 
fancy cattle bringing full quotations. 

; @ quote steers, 6@740 ¥ %&; hind quarters 
%} to lle; fore-quarters 3}@4; rumps, 11@13c; 
rounds 74.@8c; loins 14@18. 

Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
rules quiet and prices remain the same. 

We quote $8@10 # bbl; beef hams, $22; tripe, 
half bbls, $3 60. 


Butter.— Receipts of the week, ve 


and 1728 boxes. Last week’s receipts 20,745 pkgs 
and 1260 boxes. 


The boom continues, and prices have further ad- 





vanced. Whether this condition of things can 
continue till the naturally higher prices of late 
autumn no one can tell. The speculators hope 80; 
but the more conservative commission men fear a 
reaction before long, and are —— cautiously. 
They advise against any craze over the situation. 
The demand has been very fair considering the 
high panes but it has come from speculators who 
bought in anticipation of further rises rather than 
the needs of consumption. When the operators 
hold up there will be a duller market. The: price 
here is largely regulated by Elgin, from which 27 
cents with an upward tendeney was the last re. 
port; yet there is a basis of sense in the rise on 
account of the increased export demand. A gen- 
tleman who arrived from England Sunday informed 
our reporter that thereis no fiction about the 
drought and short Supply there. Much butter will 
have to be imported from somewhere tor John 
Bull’s table. hile 254626 cents is the quoted top 
price the common farmers should understand that 
this is for a very fine creamery, but that very good 
dairy butter is old as low as 20 cents. If extra 
and fresh 21 to 22 cents is the price for round lots. 
The speculative boom on fancy creamery has 
helped dairy butter some and the tendency is 
higher, with a firm feeling for both. 

e quote best northern and New York creamey, 
25@26c; best western creamery 25; best northern 
dairy 20@22; fancy 23; creamery firsts 20@23; 
creamery seconds, dairy firsts, imitation creamery 
extra, 17@18; ordinary butter 10@1l5c. These are 
wholesale first-hand prices; the jobbing rate is 
one and two cents. 

New York: The market on butter assumes a 
healthy tone and fine grades meeting with poomes 
sale; fancy creamery 24 to 26c; select dairy tubs 
and pails 22 to 23c; good 18 to 20c and inferior 15 
to 16 cents. 

Chicago Elgin creamery 27cts western extra 26. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 5644 boxes, 
and 0 barrels, against 7577 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week. 

The market has advanced again and is very 
strong, under the influence of dry and hot weather 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Production has un- 
dergone a serious shrinkage but the advance is 
largely influenced by speculation and may recoil 
on itself by advancing prices more than the de- 
mand will sustain. The Utica Herald of this 
week says: ‘There will still be some uncertainty 
as to the course of prices, until the cheese made 
down to the advent of present cool weather has 
been marketed. The last Monday in this month 
will see this cheese all disposed of, and from that 
time onward it ought to be plain sailing for the 
factorymen. The market may be overdone and 
and another slump may occur meanwhile, but the 
general outlook is favorable. The same tactics 
would again be followed if a decline should come, 
and the market be given a chance to recover icself 
by holding back the stock. We regard the chance 
of lower prices as possible one in four, with almost 
a certainty that if any occurs, it will be but tempo- 
rary, and that a recovery will take place very soon. 
It is also suggested that this boom is manufac- 
tured for the purpose of taking effect upon large 
shipments of cheese that are just arriving in Eng- 
land. But whatever may be the cause, our dairy 
men have sold their stock at better prices than 
have ruled at this time of the year since 1882, and 
they are NAPRY and satisfied.” 

We quote Northern choice new 10@1%jc; com- 
mon grades 7 to 94 cts; Ohio and Western 8@9j}c. 

In Liverpool, the market is quoted at 52 
shillings 6 pence. 

New York: Cheese shows a decided advance and 
fancy stock selling from 11 to lijc; prime 104 to 
10%c and good from ¥ to 10c. 

Coal.—The market is firm but new business is 
lighi and there is no change in prices. 

The retail prices are as follows: Egg and 
furnace $5 25@5 75 stove and nut, $5 50@5 75, 
Lehigh stove, $6 008625 Franklin stove, $7 50 

7 76. 

a The wholesale market at shipping port: stove is 
quoted at $3 95@4 25; egg at $4 75@3 85. 

Coffee.—The market weakened last week and 
has been improving since 

Quoted prices, Rio 174@204c ¥ tb; Java 234,@244c; 
other brands 254@29c; Mocha 25@26}c. 

Corr and Corn Meal.—Corn was easier the 
close of last week, but is now firmer again, and is 
quoted higher than a week ago. Th stories of 
injury to the crop at the West inject a speculative 
element into the market. 

We quote high mixed 544.@55ic ; yellow, 554 @55ic: 
mixed 534@544c; corn meal $2 30@2 80: granulated 
$2 8543 00; bag meal $1@1 50. 

Eggs.—eceipts of the week 9,600 cases, 393 
bbls, 2 boxes. Last week’s receipts 12,703 cases 
1081 barrels, 202 boxes. 

Eggs are dull, except for the freshest new stock. 
Common stock is in good supply, but fresh near-by 
are scarce. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 17@18c. 
Western 14@154c; Cape and near by eggs sell for 
184@19c; provincial, 154@16c. 

New York: Strictly fresh eggs are very firm in 
price and selling from 16@17c, with whtte leghorn 
ut 20c, 

Fish.—Better weather has brought an improved 
supply of nearly all kinds of fresh fish except 
mackerel. The market for dry fish is firmer and 
about steady. 

Dry and pickled: cod, dry bank 4 25@4 50; pickled 
bank, $3 75@4 00 #qtl; Georges $4 25@4 50; pol- 
lock, $2 25@300; mackerel, Nol, # bbl $16@23; 
No 2, $12@13; No. 3, $10@1075; herring No. 1 
¥ box, 9@16c; pickled, bbl, 84 0046 50; California 
salmon si6 ¥ bol. Canned mackerel $1 10@1 50 per 
doz; canned lobsters per doz $1 55@165. 

Clams—50c ¥ gal.; oysters, 95c@$1 25, 

Flour and Wheat.—The failure of the wheat 
deal which has kept wheat prices above the nor- 
mal for some time, has added to the depression 
and complicated the situation. Flour hae been 
pretty much as buyers wished, and the results are 
not encouraging to sellers, although the demand 
has been good and considerable has changed hands. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 35@3 25; extras, $3 15@4 00; Minn. 
bakers $4 00@450; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $4 154465; patents $450@515; $4 00@ 
440 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 50@4 60. 


Fruit and Berries.—Trade in foreign fruits 
continues unchanged with prices the same as last 
week. 

We quote bananas at $1@4 # bunch; oranges 
$3 5045 00% box. Lemons $3@6¥ box. Pineap- 
ples are in tair supply at 8@15c, and melons at 18@ 
25. We also quote peanuts 5@64c; dates 5@54c, and 
figs ¥4@134c. 

The berry business has begun to ebb although 
there seems a large supply in the various stalls and 
stands in and about the markets. Blueberries sell 
at 5@l1tc # quart, huckleberries 6@10c and black- 
berries at 10@12. Other fruits appear in abund- 
ance, The regular peach train has begun to run 
but is bringing some very poor fruit which sells at 
2 25@2.50 per basket. here are, however some 
large high colored California peaches in market 
that are perfect beauties. Grapes are very plenty 
at 3@6c according to quality. Pears are plenty and 
dull, many being over ripe and soft. They come 
from the South and most of them sell at $1.00@ 
$1.50 per crate. 

New York: Pears continue in large supply from 
the Hudson River, and selling bartletts from $4.00 
to $5.00 per bbl., bell $2 to $2.26; Clapp’s favorite 
#3.€0 to $3.50; other varieties $1.50 to $2.50. 
Peaches are already arriving from Jersey and a 
few scattering shipmen s from N. Y. state. There 
is a wide range in prices, as quality varies greatly, 
and selling from 50c to $1.50 per baske ; $1.50 to 
$2.50 percrate. Watemelons abundant and selling 
from $18.00 to $25.00 per 100. Cantaloupes $2.00 to 
$3.00 per bbl, Grapes, Del. 15c per lb., concords 
10c; ives 4 to 5c. uckleberries 5 to 8c per qt. 
Blackberries 6 to &c. 

Hay and Straw.—The market is quiet and 
steady, with ordinary hay very dull. 107 car loads 
were received. Prices are unchanged. 

Choice prime hay, $17@18 50; fair to good, $15@ 

16 50, poor to ordinary, $11@14; east swale , $10@ 
11: Kye straw, choice, $14 00—; oat straw, 8@ 
8 50. 
New York: New hay now arriving is ungraded 
and working out slowly at from 60 to 75c; old stock 
prime 80 to &5c; good 75c to 80c; shipping 50 to 60c. 
Straw,rye 55 to 60c; — old hay 65 to 85c, ac- 
cording to quality. Rye straw 60 to 65c. 


Hides and Leather—Different dealers tell 
different stories. Some say trade is better and 
others not. The general feeling is healthy. 

Sole, hemlock, 21@224c for choice and common 
damaged and r 14@19c; Union 29@30c; Rough 
choice 23@26c; light 234@25c; others, 23@24c; belt 
ing and harness, 26@32c; calf skins, 30@35c. Fin- 
ished, first quality, buff and grain, 15@18c; glove, 
12@15c; wax, 15@17c; brogan 17@20c; kip 17@ 
206; calf skins, 70@80c. New England hides green 
salted 6 to 10, spring lamb, each 50@75, calf, 748, 
wool skins, 1.00@1.50. Buenos Ayres, Montevideo 
and Rio Grande, dry, 174@18}. 

Honey.—Honey 9 to 12c ¥ i; fancy single 
comb 13c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent ; old papers jc; 
old books l4c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron hele ; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 3hc. 

Lumber.—July was an unusually busy month 
and prices were quite strong. This month the 
trade has been above the average. Spruce clean 
boards are quoted at $26@20; frames $14@18. 

Molasses—Prices remain for Porto Rico, 21@40c. 
Barbadoes 25@27c; Cienfuegos, 21@24 cts; New 
Orleans, 45@48 fancy grades 55@60c. 

Meal.—Rye, 68@70c; oat, $5 10@5 50. 

Mill Feed.—Winter bran $18@18.50; spring 
$17@18; middlings $17@20; cotton seed meal in 
sacks $25@26. 


Mutton and Veal.—The trade has improved 
a little with cooler weather. 
We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 9@10c; 


poor to good, 7 ; lambs 11@l5c; extra 
mutton Seite; Chicago do 7@9c; Eastern veal, 
choice, 749 cents; fair to good 7@8c. 

New York:—Live spring lambs 5@47c ¥ bb; 
dressed veals 8@9c, choice; dressed pork 74@9c. 

Oats.—Oats are quiet, prices are buyers’ favor, 
though a fair amount of sales are reported. 
Choice to fancy cli , 40}@424c; choice barley 

G@tic; elevator No. 2 white, 

383@39jc; track do, 


je%e; No. 3 white, 37@38c; 
No. 1 mixed, 37@374c; 6 


o. 2 mixed, 
Olto.—Receipts this week 1621 pkgs, against 1110 
last week. 8 for large tubs 13 cts; small 
boxes 14c. 


@il.—Linseed oil 47654; whale crude 34, refined 





39@43; Sperm, winter, 77; Sperm bleachea 82; 
sperm crude 70; Lard nter, ex 564564; Nos. 
187442; Neatsfoot ¥ gal. 50@70; Fish oils 25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude 33@35; refined 44@50; Olive 
oil 78@80 cents ¥ gal; Refined kerosene 6@7c ¥ 
gal; extra 9@10c; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 

Pork and Lard—Trade is very good for this 
season of the year at unchanged prices. 

Prices range from $16 50@15; lard in tierces 74@ 
8c; packages 74@8jc; hams 114@124c; boneless 
bacon 10@11c; smoked shoulders 84@¥c; fresh ribs 
94@10c ; dressed hogs 63 to 74c. 

Potatoes.—The supply is moderate, with a 
good demand and prices have advanced; They are 
firm at $2 22@2 37. 

New York. Potatoes are in good demand and 
selling from $1 50 te 162% bbl. Sweet potatoes 
will be arriving inlarge quantities this week and 
ere are lower; choice stock bringing $3 50 ¥ 

arrel. 

Poultry and Game.—The over supply of 
last week produced a reaction this week and the 
supply of chickens has been scarce while the de- 
mand has improved with cooler weather. 

We quote: Choice Northern turkeys and fowls 
» a 14cts; Western iced 10@12 cents; chickens 

8@22. 

New York. The demand fromthe Jewish trade 
continues large for live poultry and late receipts 
have met with ready sale; sell ng fowls from 11 to 
12¢; roosters 7c; chickens 13 to I4c and turkeys 11 
to 12c; ducks 50 to 75 # pair; Game in light re- 
ceipt and selling woodcock from $100 to 112 ¥ 
pair. Tame squabs $2 00 to 2 25 # dozen. 


Rye.—The market is quiet at 634@65c. 


Soap.—Prices pe box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv- 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $3 90; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins, $480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 

Sugar.—The market is quiet but firm. We quote 
fair to good refining at 44@5. cents, and centrifugal 
at5 5-16 cents for 96 deg. test. Refined powdered at 
6} cents; granulated at 6 1-6 cents and coffee crush- 
ed at 4§@5§ cents ¥ tb as to quality. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, # hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes llc; 5 pound 7c. 

Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co.Boston. 

Timothy # bush, 45 be, 

Fair to good 

Prime .¢ rc e2ece 

Selected or choice Northern 
Red tops per sack 50 ths. 

Western e¢e@#es 60s + 

New Jersey, ss sees ° 
Clover per bb. 

66.) oe 60 6 bees teces s 

Michigan ean /* *, ype. 6-04.00 020, 0-0. Oe 

Ds 6 6.6.0 €-0 0.0 £6 66.6 8 6% 

White Dutch ree 6.8 6 4 . 

BIS tb te ce veer . 

Lucerne or Alfalfa... . . 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . ° 


“es eee eee eee -$ 

** ee »% 
S Die -% 

« » $1 90@2 00 

e « $2 15@2 25 


German Millet per bush, 50 th 
Commoeh .cccecces 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 ths ina 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs... . 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 tbs . . . 


Spices—Cassia ¥ bb 6664; 
ger, 44@5; pimento, 4} @5c; bl 
nutmegs, 63@70. 

Starch.—The demand slightly improved. The 
quotations are: Corn starch 2}@26c; potato 33@3jc° 

Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
for 14@2 cents for rough and 34@4 cents for ren- 
dered. It must be choice to reach these quota- 
tions. 

Teas.— Formosa 15@20c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@60c; Japan 164@40c; Amoy 14@24c. 

Truck.—The supply of garden vegetables is 
a little smaller than Jast week and trade is some- 
what duller. Beans $1@1 25 # bush; beets 50c # 
bush; cahneuns scarce at $9@$10 per 100; carrots 
87c@gl # bush; green corn $1 2541 50 ¥ bush; cu- 
cumbers 75c@1 ¥ 100; lettuce 30@40c # doz; oniovs 
scarce at $3@3 25 # barrel. Summer squashes 25@ 
30c ¥ doz; $1 ¥ bbl; turnips 60@75c ¥ bushel. 

New York: All kinds in liberal supply; Toma- 
toes 60@75c # crate; egg plant $4 to $5 # bbl. 

Wool.—Some of the manufacturers on a look 
out for bargains have induced weak kneed holders 
to make a break on Michigan wool, although the 
decline has not affected New England fleeces. 
The country markets on Ohio wools are really 
firmer than they were a week ago. In the best 
sections it is next to a to buy wool for 
less than 32c, though the report is constantly 
heard that the marketsin the fine wool eections 
are easier. The latest advices are to the effect 
that there is still movement enough to make cer- 
tain holders firm at 32c, though occasional sales 
are made for a little leas. edium and No, 1 
wools are in = demand, and it is inthis way 
that a part of the loss on X wools may be made 
up. No. 1 wools are wanted and firm in price, and 
it is nothing more than natural that in throwing 
the wool eyery possible fleece shall go into the 
pile of No.1. This, of course, reduces the valuc 
of the X in grade, and the wise manufacturer un- 
derstands the situation perfectly. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 28c; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a” super 35 to 


42; ‘“*b” super, 30 to 32c. 
Mevers. Feuno Bros. & Childe 117 Federal atreet, 


oe us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 
ermont 20@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; 
washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 84@3é6c; 
choice Maine super pulled 42@45c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton, 


Reported wet | for the NEW ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


cloves, 24@25c; gin- 
ack pepper, 164 @20c ; 








GENERAL REMARKS.—A thriving market for 
live stock. Receipts are 1 in cattle, sheep, 
hogs and veals. We can hardly understand why 
there is such a demand for meats when we cen- 
sider the thousands a that are now out of 
the cities hereabout. e quote the cattle market 
steady and a very fairdemand. Prices on sheep 
and lambe are perhaps not as stiff, but still we find 
sales as high as last week, fancy goods brin 
fancy prices. Northern dressed hogs comman 
7c per About 700 head were landed at Union 
market and over 2100 head of Western live sent in 
to be slaughtered at steady prices. In looking up 
the veal market we found that most of the lots 
were selling at 5@54c per th, and extra selections 
could be reckoned at 5j@6c. Live poultry has de- 
clined 14c on chickens as noticed. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—The British market for cat- 
tle has not changed during the week. The supply 
has arrived in such numbers as to effect disposals, 
and the range in prices is at 10@10ic ¥ t., for the 
meat, hide and tallow, not including the offal. 
Exporters have had this advantage, they have 
sent over good cattle, and figures quoted on the 
English dock, h:ve not made them expensive, and 
ethould make them alittle money. Two English 
steamers have sailed and three were advertised to 
sail. The Venetian had not put out at the time of 
our writing, shipments as follows:—Steamer Ko- 
man for Rive 1 with 200 cattle for J. A. 
Hathaway; 400 do for A. N. Monroe; Steamer 
British Crown for London with 336 cattle for A. 
N. Monroe. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 
Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veails. 
This week, . . .3,210 15,282 200 21,837 1,032 
Last week .. .2,130 14,483 120 18,628 948 
17 960, Aug. 11, 2,438 11,963 138 9,568 1,076 
orses, «+. + 550 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

« » 276 1,201} R. Isl. .,.,. _ 

N. Hampshire 62 114] Western. . 2,625 8,920 

Vermont ..101 2,146; Canada... 2,492 

Massachusetts 69 —|N. Brunswick — _ 
New York .. 77 3880 one 

To eee eee ee 8 0 8 0 ow 0 By210 15,282 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 658 1,729] Eastern . . .265 1,201 
Lowell .. 90 3,852] Old Colony. . 
Bos. & Alb’y2,133 8,500 | On fo’t & boats 64 


N.Y.&N.E. —_ scien 
Total «eeeese se 00 0 oe Sy210 15,282 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 
aine— 





13 115 8 
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Richardson & Libby . 
. 192 


Geo. Maxfield ... 
Libby & Gilman... 
. Wewe ce ces 
G.H Halliway ... 
P. W. Thompson... 
R. W. Brown. ... +. 
R. F. Lawry ....- 
F. H. Coolidge & Son . 
“ oodwell Bros. . 
B. W. Harriman . 
Weiler & Libby . 
I. C. Libby & Son 
J. H. Libby 
Leroy Libby ... 
Me & 54 ° 
McKenny & Libby 
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Aldrich & Johnson , 13 
Breck & Wood, 10 
H. A. Wilcox . 5 
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40 
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16 


'4.K. Campbell , 
Flint & Blanchard 
A. Williamson . , 
Hall & Seaver . , 
W. Ricker & Son 
F. 8. Kimball) . ‘ae | 
a & Farnham. . 18 
Stocker & Bros. .... 58 
Massach usetts- 
J.8. Hemry ...s++s 8 19 
Scattering ....++6-. 50 
New Vork— 
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. Hastings . 
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8S. H, Jones ieee 
Western— 
Farrell & Nagle ... 
J.Rollinger ..... 
Farrell & McFlynn , 
A. N. Monroe ° 
Hollis & Co. «ess 
G.A.Sawyer ... 
J.A.Hathaway ., 


64 
59 
1951 
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BEEF CATTLE. 


The supply of Northern and Eastern cattle is in- 
creasing. At Watertown we found between 1,000 
and 1,100 head of cattle intended for slaughter, 
with a fair proportion for milk. Dealers were of- 
fering — steers and heifers at 343§c ¥ Ib. 
live weight. We found this week some offerings 
of grass-fed heifers, steers and cows, from Maine, 
with sales from 8@3ic ¥ Ib. live weight. A few 
will find a market every week. Send them 
along. Western steers found a ready sale at 
$4 1084 75 and some very fine bullocks were sold 
at $5 00@$5 10, which was at the range they were 
sold for last week. The steers that were sold at 
$4 10@$4 25 were bargains for any country, and 
they are being sold every week at that rate. Coun- 
try butchers themselves think them much cheaper 
than Chicago dressed beef, and those who take the 
interest of their customers into consideration are 
again buying live cattle. They can get what they 
want and kill it as required, besides buying ata 
low price. 

The demand for bright Western catt'e at Brigh- 
ton is also increasing. It looks well when cattle 
dealers hail the reporter with the remark that the 
future outlook of the beef cattle business at 
Bright. n is very encouraging; butchers are finding 
that in order to please their customers ee must 
give them good juicy beef. Prices are unchanged 
on all grades and the range in prices $4 50@5 per 
cewt over 6}@64c dead unless the very choicest bul- 
locks. 

Maine has outstripped all of the other New 
England estates in numbers of cattle and veal 
calves. This state also sent in over 1200 head of 
sheep and lambs. ‘The dealers hit a good average 
market as regards values. 

Sales of Cattle at Union Market.—14 steers av 
1493 tbs, at $4 70; 30 do, av 1536 ths, at $5 10; 14 do 
av 1214 ths, at $4 30; 40 do, av 1493 tbs, at $5 10; 
15 do, av 1230 tbs at $410, by J. A. Hathaway. 
Sales of 7 beef cows av 850 tbs, at 8}c, by W. 
Scollans; sales of grass fed cows, heifers and 
steers that would average from 700@1000 ths, at 3@ 
3§c live weight. 

B. W. Harriman sold 2 beef heifers, av 740 ths 
or $5250 or me per tb. Weiler & Libby sold 4 
steers that would av 1000 ths at 34c; 12 heifers and 
cows weigh from 700 to 1000 ths at 3c. 

A few sample sales at Brighton: 5 steers, av 1150 
tbs, 44c; 8 do, av 1260 the, $4 60; 15 do, av 1350 tbs, 
at $4.80; 6do av 1340 tha at $4.55; 15 do weight 
20,110 $s at $4.75; 10 doav 1248 ths at $4.60, by 
Farrell & McFlynn. 15 steers av 1355 the at $4.60; 
20 do av 1383 at $4.75; 32 do av 1411 ths at $4.90; 25 
do av 1416 tbs at 5c, by A. N. Monroe. 

Prices of dressed. weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$¢— —@$6 50 | Second qual.@5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 25 | Third quality 400 @4 50 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . .$——@— — 


The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . .@475 @487 | Lighttofair®. . @4 25 
G’d toprime4 50 @462 |Slim ...... @400 

A few lots of premium steerscost . $5 (0 @5 10 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


Eastern and New York milch cows have arrived 
freely. At Union market speculators bought up 
quite a number to put upon the market at Brighton 
on Wednesday. Sales indicate rather steady rates 
and a fair market, still a great chance for improve- 
ment. The former difficulty is in the disposal of 
inferior grades. For a good fair cow buyers are 
willing to pay $35436, and if they do not prove 

ood milkers they will Dring that for beef. Dow 

foulton sold 3 milch cows at $40 each, 1 do at $36; 
R. W. Brown sold 2 new milch and 2 springers at 
$40 each; J. F. Lawrey sold 2 milch cows at $38 
and $40; Wardwell Bros. sold 17 milch cows and 
epringers at $30@40 each; B. W. Harriman sold 2 
springers at $60 and $40; I.C. Libby & Son sold 
40 milch cows and springers at $25@50. 

Sales of 20 milch cows and spingers at a range 
from $25.00 to 50.00 per head by Welier and Libby. 
Sales of 20 common cows from $25.00 to $35.00 
each, ¢@ milch cows at $40.00 each, 7 do at $35.00 
each, 10 do. at $45.00 each. 1 choice cow at $60. 
3 springers $47.00 each, 9 do. at $42.00 per head by 
W. Scollans. Sales from a yard of 20 milch cows, 
we found 2 choice milkers at $50.00 each, 4 extra 
cows at $42.50 each, 1 at $37.50, 4 choice cows at 
$50.00 :ach by J. S. Henry. Sales of 4 milch cows 
of extra quality at $40.00 each, 4 do, at $47.59 each 
by Aldrich and Jobnson. Sales of 2 milch cows at 
$45.00 each, a lot of 4 spri»gers for $170.00 by J. 
Molloy & 8on. Sales of 4 extra milch cows $40.00 
each, 2 do. at $47.50 each, 3 do. at $45.00 each and 
8 choice new milch cows at $50.00 per head by A. 
P, Stone. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $254@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@80. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The northern and eastern supply wiil now in- 
crease andi a gradual decrease in the supply from 
the west may be expected. Some of the butchers 
went up to Cold River with the intention of falling 
in with the live stuck trains on their way to mar- 
ket they bought up a number of car loads of 
lambs at that point to be delivered at market. 
No doubt they paid good prices or the owners 
would not have sold. Between two and three 
thousand were put upon the market. Prices not 
very firm at last weeks rates. 190 lambs av 56 tbs. 
at 6}c ¥ tb, by H. G. Clements, from Canada; 285 
lambs of extra qual ty, av 65 tb:,at7c; 35 sheep 
av 115 tbs, at 4 4c by Coombs & Farrar; 135 lambs 
av 62 tbs at 64¢c by P. W. Thompson & Co.; 73 
lambs av 50 ths, at 64c by R. W. Brown; 42 lambs, 
of 2460 tbe, at 64¢c by H. A. Wilcox; 16 lambs av 
56 tbs, at 54c, 9 sheep av 80 ths, at 34c, 40 sheep av 
90 ths, at 4c, 384 lambs av 60 ‘bs at 64c, by Kenny & 
Libby. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in iots 2@5} c ¥ tb or 
#2 00@5 25 ¥ head. Spring lambs 6@7c each. 


VEAL CALVES. 

The market less active, but price fairly steady. 
Some 150 head handled by I. C. Libby & Son, 
weighing 140 tbs, at 5c; B, W. Harriman, 16 veals, 
av 160 tbs, at 54c; Wardwell Bros., 13 calves, av 
135 tbs, at 54c, 6 suckers at $1 a head. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@5jc. 

SWINE. 

The demand for young pigs is light, only a few 
being sold. The range 8@lic¥ tb. A firm hog 
market and prices well sustained. Wheat country 
hogs offered bring 7c D. W. 

rices:—Western Hogs 54@6c, live; Northern 
dressed 63@7c. Store pigs 8@13c tb. 
LIVE POULTRY. 

With three tons on sale, the poultrymen cut 
down prices on chickens to 124c and mixed lots at 
10@1l1c. ‘ 

HIDES, &6é. 

HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
ee country do, heavy —@64c, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ ib; calf skins —@7c¥ b&b. Tallow 
Brighton, 24@3c; country, 14@2c. Dairy skins 12@ 
= ea. Lamb skins, 50@750 ea. Sheared skins, 

2@25c. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Chicago, Aug. 9.—Cattle—Receipts, 11,000 ; 
shipments, 4,000; firmer for best; others 
weak; shipping steers, $3 00@470; stockers and 
feeders, $140@3 00; cows, bulls and mixed at 
$1 00@2 50; bulk, $1 50@2 00; Texas cattle at $1 60 
@3 15. Hogs—Receipts, 10,000 head; st ipments 
3,000; slow; best steady; rough and mixed, 
$4 70@5 20; packing and shipping at $5 10@5 45; 
light, $4 6045 25; skips, $3 00@450. Sheep—Re 
ceipts, 4,000 head; shipments, 1,000; a shade 
natives, $2 40@4 25; western at $3 00a 


lower; 
; jambs, @4 (06475 ¥ 


350; Texans, $2 50@3 50; 
cwt. 





HORSE MARKET. 


The general impression gathered at the different 
sale stables is that horses are not in sufficient sup- 
ply to meet the requirement, not that the tone of 
the market bas improved as regards values, but a 
fair enquiry for various grades. At Combination 
sale stable 60 odd head were sold at auction on 
Saturday, and several car loads to arriv before the 
close of the week. The movement no quicker and 
a steady. A car load of northern horses by P. 

- Dandis the latter part of this week. At Rus- 
sel’s stable the trade fair and arrivals light. 
Montgomery Bros., of Ionia, Mich., with 19 head 
of drivers and chunks, weighing from 950@1350 ths, 
$175@250 ¥ head; 1 pair of well matched bays 
for draft, weigh 2750 tbs, at $450, they were 8 and 
9 years old; one pair of light drivers, 2140 Bs, close] 
matched, 5 and 6 years old, at $450. At Welc 
and Hall’s the trade rather light and horses scarce ; 
they expect three car loads this week, mostly 
streeters. John Thompson of Henry, IIl., sent in 
to the International Horse Exchange a fine car 
load of drivers and express horses. 








ANTED.—-IF YOU WANT TO 
HIRE or sell a farm advertise in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER - 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CoRDLEY, 
YOuNG & FULLER, 121 Devonshire St., Boston. 


The decline in our market was due largely to 
Atchison circular No. 60. A more unfortunate 
time for an issue of new stock could hardly have 
selected. The promise of increased dividends, 
though amply justified by present and prospective 
earnings, became a weapon for the bear contin- 
gent, who chose to callit an admission of weak- 
ness, and have loudly proclaimed it as such. It is 
our impression that this feature of the circular 
might have been omitted with advantage, so far 
as effect on the price of the stock was coucerned, 
and made later asa separate announcement, not 
designed to secure subscriptions to the new stock. 
We tully realize that the property is not handled 
with reference to the stock market, and are very 
of it is so, and our confidence in it is in no way 

iminished, but we regret the necessity for this 
fresh draft on our money market just at this time, 
and the opportunity it has given to hostile interests 
to cry dewn the property. On the other hand, the 
fact that such a necessity exists is no argument 
against the property, becauee it arises out of its 
growth, and means, whether any part of it goes to 
the purchase of other lines or not, increased facil- 
ities for doing an enormously increased business. 
To euch holders as have not been shaken out by 
the break, and to purchasers at present prices, it 
may be confidently expected in the long run to 
bring a handsome profit; and if the announcement 
had been made on a better stock and money mar- 
ket it would have resuited in an immediate rise in 
the stock. 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. Ists,. 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.7s. . . 
Boston & LowellR. R.78 .. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 78 
Eastern R. R.68 ..-. eee 
New York & New England R. 
Rutland R. R. 6s a6 30 8 6 
Boston Water PowerCo , 
Boston Land Company 
Bell Telephone ... . 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. . . 
Cheshire R.R. pref... >. 
Concord R.R. .... 
Connecticut River R. R. 
Eastern R. R.. eeee 
Fitchburg R.R..... ° 
Manchester & Lawrence RB. R. 
Maine Central R.R.. .. «> 
New York & New England R. R. 
OY» re 
Norwich & Worcester R. RB... . 
Ob raabare & Lake Champlain R. 
Old y R. BR. 
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111} 
116 
125 
121 
107 
94 
7% 
214 
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220 
215 
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Portland, Saco & Portsmouth 
Rutland, R. R. pref. 
Union Pacific R. R. 
U. 8.4 percents. .... 
U.S. Pacific6s, 1895... 
Vermont & Canada R. R. 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 
West Mad Land . «ccc tee. 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. 
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Financial. 


DER, PEABODY & CO. 


BANKERS, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
New York office, 1 Nassau St. 


ISSUE MERCANTILE AND TRAVELLERS’ 
CREDITS available in all parts of the world 
through MESSRS. 


BARING BROTHERS & C0, 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Buy and sell FOREIGN #XCHANGES ana 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Stock and Bond Orders executed in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. 


TO TRUSTEES. 


























THE NATIONAL 


MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 
(Incorporated under special charter 
granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure) 

Is placing its 


91-2 PER CENT 5-YEAR BONDS 


(Quarterly Interest), 


(Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., De- 
pository and Trustee) 


THROUGH 


CORDLEY, YOUNG & FULLER, 


BANKERS, 


{21 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
These Bonds merit the attention care 
ful Investors. 








Salt Rheum 


The agonies of those who suffer from severe 
salt rheum are indescribable. The cleansing, 
healing, purifying influences of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are unequalled by any other medicine. 

‘“‘T take pleasure in recommending Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, for it has done wonders for me. 
I had salt rheum very severely, affecting me 
over nearly my entire body. Only those who 
have suffered from this disease in its worst 
form can imagine the extent of my affliction. 
I tried many medicines, but failed to receive 
benefit until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Then the disease began to subside, the 


Agonizing Itch and Pain 


disappeared, and now I am entirely free from 
the disease. My blood seems to be thor- 
oughly purified, and my general health is 
greatly benefited.” LYMAN ALLEN, Sexton 
N. E. Church, North Chicago, Ill. 

‘*My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
the calves of his legs, so bad that they would 
crack open and bleed. He took Hood's Sar- 
saparilla and is entirely cured,” J. B. STAN- 
TON, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


From 108 to 135 


“JT was seriously troubled with salt rheum 
for three years, and receiving no benefit from 
medical treatment I decided to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Iam now entirely cured of salt 
rheum; my weight has increased from 108 Ibs, 
to 135.” Mrs. ALICE SMITH, Stamford, Conn. 

If you suffer from salt rheum, or any blood 
disease, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It hascured 
many others, and will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., 


th Holly, Mich. 
$2.15 $2.15 $2.15 


CONTINUES TO BE THE PRICE 
4 FOR the New ENGLAN” FARMER apd 


Poultry Post. 














Real Estate--Stock, 





OR SALE.—A seashore farm, with good 
buildings, desirable for a practical or gentle- 
man farmer. Address D, Marshfield, Mass. 








Hoe Holstein-Fresian Bull Calves, 4 
to 6 months old, the blood of Billy Boelyn, 
Burley, Empedss, Sir Henry Mablewood. Choice 
$50. T. B. BROOKS, Newburgh, N. Y. 





ARW OOD’S HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
HERD! Stock of all ages and both texes for 
sale. P. M. HARWOOD, Barre. Mass. 


LORIDA FARMS AND ORANGE 
Groves for sale, or exchanged for Northern 
Property. For terms address, 
J. P. TITCOMB, 
Byfield, Mass. 


WANTED, 25 COWS. 
Grae Jerseys preferred; must be first-class. 
Address, W. 8S. LAMSON, LAMSON FARM, Wind- 
ham Depot, N. H. 











OR SALE.—Fine unencumbered property, 
with valuable improvements. Liberal terms. 
Offering smal! syndicate, country merchant, first- 
class miller, thrifty farmers and stock men the 
= best opportunity in the great northwest to 
make fortunes in few years. No enterprise more 
safe and sure; few, very few, as profitable. For 
particulars address, JOHN A. McKAY, 
Alexandria, Minu. 





The Mull Herds and Flocks, 


Hereford, Polled Aberdeen-Angus, 
AND DEVON CATTLE, 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


Bulls and Rams for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. B. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


HOL IN-FRIESIAN 

one, AAR | fe ESIAN 
Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 


ways = “ a safely ean 
anywhere. ou ton arm 
Putney, Vt. Windtam Co.) ’” 
HOLST EIN-F'RIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal ins ion in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r. JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


, ORD- , 
Cocoa 
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TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Buston Office of the Western Farm Mort- 
gage Co. of Lawr nce, Ks., 

34 School St., Boston. 


M. D. BROOKS, Manager 
Capital $250,000, Assets $792,525.78. 
Have for immediate delivery their 6 per 

Cupon Debenture Bonds, payable in gold, secur 
and guaranteed. Interest tootee the day 

money is paid. Call at office or write for parti 
lars, Farmers, Capitalists and Savings Banks. 


7% 6% 
The Dakota Loan and Trust Co, 


Paid up Capital, $250,000, 


Seven per cent. Guaranteed Farm and City 
Mortgages Debenture Bonds bearing interest at 6 
awd cent, secured by 105 per cent of first mortgage 
oans on improved real estate, held in trust by the 
Boston Safe Dep sit and Trust Co., Trustee. Prin- 
_ and semi-annual interest payable at Eastern 
office, Old State House, 210 Washington street. 
WM. H. HIDDEN, formerly of Ordway, Blodgett 





& Hidden, Manager. 





B. L. JENNESS & CO, 


(Late of Tappan, Niles & Co., New York,) 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


| Zand 13 Exchange Place, (Up one flight, ) 


BOSTON; MASS. 


Commission orders executed in Stocks, Bonds, 
Cotton, Petroleum, Grain and Provisions in the 
leading markets, through well known responsible 
agents. 

Interest allowed on deposits. 
solicited. 

N. B.—Direct Private Wire Facilities, 


O/ SAFEST OF ALL 
iE INVESTMENTS. 


Correspondence 


NEAPOLIS, offer First Mortgages 


on Farms in Minnesota and Dakota in amounts of 
$300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 per cent. 
Mortgages on Minneapolis City Property, interest 7 
per cent. Fifteen years’ experience, 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 

GEORGE WALLACE, Agent, 19 Milk Street, 


Noom 46, Boston, 


WHITMAN’S 
THRESHING MACHINES 


AND 


W. B. CLrark & Co., of Mrn- 





- —=— — - 

The cheapest, lightest running, most durable, and 
will thresh as much grain as any ‘ i 
better, and does not waste or blow over light grain, 


‘ The cheapest, lightest running, most durable and 

will thresh as much grain as any made, cleaning if 

better, and does not waste or blow over light grain 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 

Also Magic cast steet Feed Mills for grinding 
corn, oats, barley and all other grain, run by Two- 
horse Power; also Cider Mills, Hay Cuttere, Saw- 
ing Machines, Vegetable Cutters, Wheelbarrows, 
Barrel Headers, etc., and general line Agricultural 
Implements and Machin: ry. 


W. E. WHITMAN, Winthrop, Me., U. 8. A. 


DON’T Dy ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 


Sou Mase. 
tiv“ 


JACOB W. MANNING, 


Reading Nursery, Reading, Mass, 


Has 1,000,000 Deciduous and Evergreen 
Trees, Shrubs, Koses and Herbaceous Plants, 
Large and Small Fruits including 10,000 trans- 
planted Moore’s Early Grape Vines. Descrip- 
tive 100 page Catalogue free. Our speciality is 
good roots by frequent transplanting. 


BOSTON 
JOURNAL OF HEALTH, 


Devoted to Subjects of Vital In- 
terest to All. 

















A paper which should enter every Household. 


No better advertising medium in the country. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 


Lock Box 11, Roxbury P. O., Boston, Mass. 


$18.00 $18.00 $18.00 


IMPROVED 
and the New Ene 





PAS FOR A NEW 
SEWING MACHINE 
LAND FARMER one year. 


M. BOLLES & CO,, 


70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 








FARM MORTGAGES. 





made, cleaning it 
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NOTHIN’ TO SAY. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Nothin’ to say, my daughter! Nothin’ at all to 
a 


say! 

Girls that’s in love I’ve noticed, ginerally have 
their wer! 

Yes, mother did, afore you, when her folks ob- 
jected to me— 

Yit here I am, and here you air! and yer mother— 
where is she? 


You look lots like your mother: Purty much same 


size 
And about the same complected; and favor about 
the eyes. 
Like her, too, about livin’ here, because she 
couldn’t stay ; 
It'll most seem like you was dead like her!—but I 
hain’t got nothin’ to say! 


She left you her little bible—writ your name acrost 
the page— 
And left her ear bobs fer you, ef ever you come of 


age. 

I’ve allus Lop’ ’em and guarded ’em, but if yer 
goin’ away— 

Nothin’ to say, my daughter! Nothin’ at all to 
say! 

You don’t rikollec’ her, I reckon? No; you wasn’t 
a year old then! 

And now yer—how old air you? Why, child, not 
“twenty”! When? 

And your next birthday’s in April? and you want 
to git married that day? 
. I wisht yer mother was livin’!—but—I 
hain’t got nothin’ to say! 


Twenty years! and as goodagirl as parent ever 
found! 

There’s a straw ketched onter yer dress there—I’ll 
brush it off—turn round. 

(Her mother was just twenty when us two run 
away !) 

Nothin’ to say, my daughter! Nothin’ at all to 
say! 





[COP YRIGHTED.} 
Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
THE GOOD-BYE CLUB. 
A. STOCKWELL. 


BY GEO. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE COMMITTEE SET SAIL IN A TWO- 


HORSE SCHOONER. 


When it became known that we in- 
tended to explore the distant prairie, the 
number of persons discovered who knew 
how to do it, and who were willing to give 
unlimited advice for nothing, was very 
large, and everyone was very positive that 
if we did not adopt his plan we should 
*‘miss it.” 

At last the number of plans was reduced 
to two. Either we should travel in a 
schooner, or on the backs of Texan ponies. 
Ponies, saddled and bridled, could be 
bought for from twenty-five to fifty dollars, 
spurs thrown in. hese ponies range 

ough Texas and Kansas, are caught by 
lasso or corral, subdued by various means, 
more or less harsh, and then are driven 
east to sell. The price ranges trom five 
dollars up. The five dollar pony is un 
broken and without any apparent marks of 
excellence, although he may prove valuable 
when subjected to the rigid discipline of 
training. 

When the pony ride was seriously con- 
sidered, Plummer, who weighed hard upon 
two hundred pounds, objected very de- 
cidedly to trusting his precious life on the 
back of a pony that might prove to bea 
*‘bucking” pony, namely a pony prone to 
throw the rider by a quick curvature ot the 
back, and saying that as we knew nothing 
about ponies, we should be ‘‘taken in” in 
buying, and that he preferred to make the 
journey on foot. Out of compassion for 
the pony that Plummer would ride, we de- 
cided upon the schooner as a vehicle of 
conveyance. That pony if able to know 
and appreciate, would have been thankful 
for thus comping Plummer. 

A prairie sehooner is a wagon with a 
canvas cover. It is useful and not without 
beauty if seen in a new coat of paint. 
The wagon-box rests upon the axle-sticks, 
with no springs, or elastic medium be- 
tween, and hence the rider must depend 
upon his own vertebral cushions to ease 
jolts and break jars. Occasionally a wag- 
on is provided with a spring seat, but this 
is a fcr enjoyed by a few. As the 
highways are not strewn with cobbles, and 
not stubbed with out-cropping ledge and 
boulder, the rider in a springless-wagon is 
not bobbed and banged as he would be on 
a New England country road. 

But smooth and free from jumpers as 
the roadways, were we sipulated with our 

ilot Gulliver by name, that a part of the 
outfit should be two spring seats. "T'was 
no more than fair that, if we were to sleep 
by night on the unyielding earth, or on the 
the unupholstered wagon bottom, we should 
ride by day in some degree of comfort. 
We were eager to ‘‘rough it,” but we fore- 
saw that the journey would be rough 
enough with any smoothing appliances we 
could take with us. 

We were fortunate and unfortunate, in 
finding Mr. Gulliver. He was going our 
way, and was willing to work his passage 
by serving as pilot, and to act as a kind of 
preface to and commentary on everything 
that came in the way. 

At last on the last day ef November the 
schooner was underway and behind two 
good-paced horses, and before a_ si:iff 
breeze, moved out on the prairie and laid 
her course due west. Now we should ex- 
perience that of which we had heard so 
much, namely, ‘‘roughing it.” Our 
‘‘boiled” shirts, as Gulliver called them, 
were stowed away in the locker, and blue 
woolen took their places; our trousers 
were tucked carefully in our boot legs, and 
Gulliver, who appeared to have a better 
opinion of us in rough garb, was pleased, 
and said that we were fit to travel, to view 
the vast domain, and to be viewed in turn 
by the dwellers therein. 

We had on board an axe, a shot-gun— 
Gulliver said he’d been in the rebel army 
and knew how to shoot—strapped upright 
to a top-stay, so that if went off of its own 
accord, it would fire into the air. We ex- 

ected to dine at roadside inns and farm- 

ouses, but it might happen that we should 
be obliged to camp out, and therefore the 
larder-locker was filled with provisions— 
cheese, pilot bread, bacon, coffee, and 
some canned meats. Eating utensils con- 
sisted of four tin plates, knives and forks, 
and a coffee pot that would hold just five 
quarts. Gulliver lost all respect for Plum- 
mer when Plummer enquired if we had 
provided napkins. We had towels how- 
ever, and acake of soap apiece. It was 
evident that the provision of the latter did 
not raise us much in the opinion of our 
pilot. 

When we were advised first to explore 
the prairie we rejected the proposal be- 
cause roughing it in the open prairie in 
winter would be accompanied by hardship. 
But the great western mind persuaded us 
that it would be the most delightful time to 
travel, cool of course, but not cold, and 
free from creeping things that make merry 
before frost interferes. The winters had 
been open, men said, and overcoats ac- 
cording to some were unknown. Cattle 
went to pasture, as usual, all winter long, 
and lived from November till April with 
only the st heavens for a covering. 
We believed it all, swallowed Gulliver's 


bait, bob, line and sinker, and made prep- 
arations accordingly. 

For several weeks the weather had been 
ay saggy ey 2 by night, warm and sunny 
by day. On the morning of our departure 
the Seen am, but - air had be 
to sharpen its edges. It w colder 
steadily and by an fine, flinty snow be- 
gan to assail us. The New England 
eaden clouds obscured the sky, and for 
ten days we caught not even a glimpse of 
the sun. When the snow an to fall 
we hesitated and took counci together. 
Should we go on? ‘Of course,” said Gul- 
liver, ‘‘this ’s only a flurry ; it’ll be pleasant 
and balmy before night !” 

But we kept on. How the dust blew! 
There was not snow enough to keep the 
dust down, and the wind scraped up both 
and hurried them along together. About 
dusk, after a journey of thirty miles, we 
applied at a farm house for lodging. Yes, 
we could stay if we supplied our own food 
and slept on the floor; no bed could be 
had. e big coffee-pot was soon singing 
merrily on the farmer’s stove. 

We had read about the burning of corn 
for fuel, but we never believed it, not a 





word ; that was a myth, a yarn sent East 
| by some agent of the great West to as- 
| tonish the natives. We should have hada 
very poor opinion of the man who dared to 
| say that he believed the story. We were 
| watching the coffee-pot when the farmer 
| entered with a bushel-basket heaped with 
_ ears of corn, which he placed by the stove 
, and then, lifting the stove-lid, began to 
| fill the fire-box with the ears. Such ears! 
| Twelve or fifteen inches long! It was the 
| kind called ‘‘calico,” because the kernels 
| were ot different colors—blue, red, white, 
yellow, black ; single kernels all one color, 
or single kernels having all colors. The 
handsomest corn man ever saw, and yet 
here was a man feeding the fire with it— 
with bread, with golden hoe-cake and de- 
lectable Johnny-slump. 

‘‘Mister, ye don’t mean ter say you use 
corn for fuel, do ye?” exclaimed Uncle 
Miles. 

. “Yes, I do,” replied the farmer, thrust- 
ing in more. 

‘‘But why don’t ye burn wood? There’s 
plenty near here.” 

‘*No, sir, there’s no wood. There’s a 
right smart lot of oak brush, planted it 
myself, but no wood.” 

‘*Wall, then there’s coal.” 

*‘CoalP Hard coal costs twelve dollars 
a ton; soft coal five dollars at the railway. 
We wouldn’t burn soft coal at any price. 
Its fit only for blacksmiths. Corn is ten 
cents a bushel; a deal cheaper, and the 
best firewood imaginable. But this is not 
the kind of corn [ shall burn this winter. 
This, as you see, is soft. I can break a 
kernel easily with my fingers or teeth, but 
your kind of corn—I suppose you are from 
the East—is harder, therefore the Yankee 
corn, as we call the Eastern hard corn, 
will make better fuel. This is equal to 
chestnut wood; the Yankee corn is equal 
to oak. Last spring I sent East for seed 
and planted five acres of Yankee corn for 
firewood. As we feed corn to stock on the 
cob the Yankee corn is too hard to be fed 
that way. We shall have a few bushels 
ground up for stir-a-bout, but the rest will 
be used for fuel. It’s in the field now, but 
we'll have it in soon, that is we shall bring 
in fifteen bushels at a time as we need it.” 

And what a delightful fire it made! Any 
kind of a fire is interesting to a benumbed 
traveller, and to poet and pensive minds, 
glowing coals and embers are subjects for 
thought and study ; but if there be mental 
food in snapping oak and in crumbling an- 
thracite, how much more must there be in 
a corn fire, in the consuming fire that 
changes bread into smoke and ash. Re- 
moving the lid of the stove we look down 
among the ears six or eight lying ‘‘ end 
for end.” ‘The flame is greedy, and flies 
from one end of the ear to the other, or 
falling spitefully upon a yellow or crimson 
ioesteal, wraps it in, and changes it to black 
coal in a twinkling. 

There is a fascination about a corn fire 
that is irresistible. The more you watch 
it the more you want to, and the flame is so 
eager, so impatient that you are impelled 
to feed it more and more, and to keep its 
working space crowded with material. 
There is ash in the combustion, but the 
kernels generally are turned to a coal. 
These coals the farmer throws in. the hog- 
yard, and the whole herd of swine hurries 
to eat them. 

To feed corn to a roaring fire was a new 
experience, and there was such pleasure in 
it and such cheer inthe fire itself, that it 
was nearly midnight before we retired to 
rest on the kitchen floor. To roll himself 
in a blanket, the traveller spreads the 
blanket on the floor, and lying upon one 
side rolls over and over till the blanket is 
wound around him. Thus did the com- 
mittee sleep ( with its boots on ) the first 
sleep of a life of ‘‘ roughing it.” 

We had not cultivated early rising in 
the east and did not adopt it in the west. 
Gulliver could sleep on a picket fence, but 
the committee, unused to a plain floor bed, 
had little restful slumber til nearly morn- 
ing. The farmer arose early and built the 
fire while his guests remained unconscious. 
The farmer had seven children and several 
were small. After these youngsters had 
scampered over the committee twice or 
thrice, the members awoke. On the pros- 
trate form of Plummer two urchins were 
sitting and putting. on their shoes, and 
when Plummer glared at them, one arose, 
but the other, who had one shoe on, said: 
‘*T'll have the other on in a minute, mis- 
ter.” 

During the night the intensity of the 
cold had Baton; and in the morning the 
mercury was not far above zero. But 
Gulliver said it would ‘‘ warm up” before 
night, and we went on, wishing we were 
back in Lincoln, back in Mumbury-West, 
back anywhere where it was warmer, 
where there was no dust and no Gulliver. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE MAN WHO WOULDN'T SELL FOR FIVE 
THOUSAND. 


But we went on, walking a greater part 
of the time to keep warm. It grew colder 
and the wind increased its speed. About 
midday we came to a farm house, a house 
with two small rooms and a shed. As the 
horses would be protected by this shed 
while eating their corn, we drove into the 
yard and asked permission to take dinner 
there. It was granted, and while Gulliver 
made the coffee, the committee walked 
around the place to keep the blood in cir- 
culation, and to view theland. The owner, 
a short, thin, scantily dressed man was 
talkative and said much about the richness 
of the soil. 

**From the East ?” he enquired. 

“Yes, sir!” 

‘*Lookin’ for land.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

He shook his head dubiously. ‘‘Don't 
think you'll find any land around here! 





all took up. Why, I don’t suppose you 
can find an acre for miles that you can buy. 





It’s rising in value every day, every hour, 
every minute, and mountin’ up fast, too, I 
tell you. But if you should find a place— 
don’t think you will—but if you do, my 
advice is to buy it at any price—at any 

rice. Therise onthe land while you are 

uyin’ will pay the interest on what you 


re. 
hus he rattled on making his state- 
ments stronger as he advanced. 

‘*What do you ask for your place ?” 

‘What! This place! "Taint for sale, 
stranger! Can’t bought. I'd ruther 
have my money in this farm than ina 
bank. Banks bust, and bankers skip, but 
this land can’t get away and—why, while 
we've been standin’ here hundreds of dollars 
have been tacked right on to it. Oh, I tell 
you, this’s a great country! You oughter 
see this farm in the spring! Them hills 
over thar. Them bottom lands down thar. 
I love ’em; I couldn’t leave ’em.” 

‘**How high do you value the place ?” 

‘**The which?” 

‘*What is your price ?” 

“I don’t like to set a price, cause you 
might take me up. But I'll say this: If 
you offered me $5000 cash on the nail, I 
wouldn’t look at it.” 

That was enough. Gulliver called us to 
dinner and we went back to the house. 
We had no thought of buying, and we had 
a right to suppose that the owner had no 
thought of selling. While we struggled 
— the hard-tack, the man continued to 
talk. 

**Do you like the lay of the land ?” 

**Oh, yes but we don’t want—” 

**Don’t it suit you to a T.?” 

‘It’s not large enough for our pur- 
pose.” 

‘‘But I tell you, you'll be lucky to get a 
small place where land’s risin’ so! what 
do you say?” 

‘*It is not what we want.” 

“Say five-five !” 

‘*No.” 

He went into the house and soon came 
out again. 

‘My wife says it’s an even five thousand 
if you pay cash. She’s the boss. My 
health is poor, and she thinks I'd better 
sell, but not a cent under five.” 

‘*No.” 

He went into the house again, and we 
prepared to resume our journey. He 
came out. 

‘*What d’you say? Is’t an even five? 
No? Well, then how’s four and a half 
sound to you. Is’t a bargain? what, not 
at that price !” 

We understood the man now. He had 
deceived us, but we pitied him and re- 
gretted that we had said anything about 
the purchase of land. We were ready to 

oO. 
“Tll say an even four! Down with the 
dust !” 

The horses started. 

‘*‘What, you won’t! Put it three and a 
half then. Three! Two and ahalf! Two! 
No? Give me fifteen hundred. A thou- 
sand!” he screamed as we turned into the 
main road. We stopped and he came up 
to the wagon and said softly: ‘“‘Give me 
five hundred and its yours.” Uncle Miles 
handed him a dollar and Gulliver exclaimed, 
‘That ain’t for the place: that’s for al- 
lowing us to fodder the horses under your 
shed!” That was a cruel speech, and if 
there had been any trees near we should 
have been tempted to hang Gulliver up to 
one, but there were none, and we were 
obliged to let him live. The man ex- 
pressed his thanks for the dollar and went 
slowly back to his house and the committee 
entered again into the conflict with wind 
and weather, the kind of weather that 
compels mercury atoms to huddle closer 
to keep warm. 

At night we found entertainment in a 
sod house. To build a sod house the im- 
migrant erects the frame and boards it up 
on the inside. As it is one story, a low 
one and often only one room, the house is 
ready for its occupants as soon as the 
boarding is up and the frame and walls can 
be put up in a day. At this stage the 
house appears to be wrong side out, as the 
rafters and studding—-the ribs—are on the 
outside. This done the sodding begins, 
that is to say, sods in right dimensions are 
piled up in regular order around the house 
frame on its four sides on the roof. The 
walls of sod are usually about two feet 
thick. The deep recessed windows give 
the house the appearance of a small 
fortress. On the roof, as moisture is re- 
tained, the grass continues to grow and to 
thrive. Cucumber or melon seeds placed 
between sods sprout willingly and the 
eager plant hurries up to the time of fruit 
bearing. Hens hide their nests in the tall 
grass on the roof and there produce 
young. 

This house had only one room, buta 
small lean-to shed just large enough for a 
bedstead added another. ‘The family con- 
sisted of the farmer, wife and two chil- 
dren anda boarder. The boarder slept in 
the lean-to apartment. To accommodate 
the committee the farmer and wife retired 
to the lean-to annex, while the guests oc- 
cupied the floor as at the first stopping 

lace. A sod house is warm, too warm. 
t was bitter cold outside and the wind 
howled, but we neither felt the one nor 
heard the other. Corn was the fuel that 
made the large cook stove give out heat 
like a furnace. ‘This farmer was another 
early riser. He was rattling around that 
stove and making a wakeful din when he 
ought to have been in bed—four or five 
a in the morning. 


We were on the way again by daylight. 
There was no thermometer to consult but 
we knew it was colder. Gulliver said he 
thought ’twas a little warmer. He knew 
better. At noon time no house was in 
sight. ‘The horses were tied to the wheels, 
and given their allowance of corn, and the 
committee dined under the wagon cover. 
If any man has taken dinner on the open 
prairie with the mercury at zero or below, 
with wind—the wind that will cut through 
an oak board to get at the man behind it— 
blowing at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
with the sun lost—if any man has experi- 
enced all that, if he has ever been lost in 
searching for the north-pole, he can appre- 
ciate the situation and attendant circum- 
stances. ; 

But we lived to travel further and at 
night drove into the yard of another sod- 
house. Could we stay for the night? We 
could if we were not particular. We has- 
tened to assure the farmer that we were 
not particular, and were allowed to stable 
the horses in a sod-barn and to make our 
coffee in the sod-house kitchen. As we 
were sitting down to supper two wagons 
rolled into the yard. ‘‘More yp Aa 
exclaimed the farmer as he seized his lan- 
tern and went out. Soon he came back 
followed by a woman about fift 
age, another woman about thirty, two 
girls, twelve or fifteen, a man, thirty or 
forty, and a boy—six in all. They brought 
their food and coffee pot with them, and 
proceeded to get supper as though they 


years of 


had been long in the business. But their 
spirit of freedom and make-yourself-at- 
home, or the manifestation of it, is a west- 
ern characteristic. 

The situation wasa novel one. We 
were dining in a stranger’s house with a 
family stranger to both. The farmer en- 
joyed it and immediately began to extract 
the personal history of his guests. We 
learned that the later comers were from 
Iowa—that they had been on the way for 
five weeks--that they started too early, 
for when they reached the Missouri river, 
they were obliged to wait three weeks for 
it to freeze over as there was no ferry and 
it was too deep to ford, and that they were 
on the way to western Kansas. The el- 
derly woman drove one team and the man 
the other. To sleep, they packed them- 
selves in their wagons. ‘These facts made 
us appear less brave than we had consid- 
ered ourselves. If these women and girls 
could travel in zero weather, sleep out of 
doors, and like it (they said they did) 
then, certainly, able-bodied men ought to 
bear without complaint a few unusual de- 
privations and uncomfortable contingen- 
cies. 

This farmer allowed us to slumber on 
his hard, uneven floor till seven o’clock 
before he began to make a clatter with the 
stove lids. As he whittled a stick to make 
kindlers, he remarked that the ‘‘other 
folks” had gone. He heard the rumble of 
the wagons two or three hours before. 

Another example of hardihood! without 
breakfast, at least without breakfast pre- 
| pared with the aid of fire, they went forth 
upon the bleak prairie and took up their 
way again. Gulliver went to the barn to 
feed the horses. He came running back 
with a scared look on his face and gasped : 

‘*Horse gone !” 

Ha! No wonder they wanted to get 
away early. Everyone jumps to his feet 
and to the conclusion that the Amazon 
party had taken the horse. We did not 
stop to consider why they took one and 
left the other, but Gulliver said that prob- 
ably one of their horses had ‘‘given out,” 
and another was needed. The horse was 
gone. What was to be done! Gulliver 
called for the farmer’s saddle, and said he 
would pursue on the remaining horse, and 
away he went. 

There was no possibility of Gulliver’s 
overtaking the emigrants. Hundreds of 
prairie schooners were moving west and 
oe of roadside dwellers would elicit 
nothing of advantage, and they had two 
hours’ start—two hours or more before 
daylight. We did not appreciate the futil- 
ity of Gulliver’s pursuit till he had disap- 
er: We heaped reproach ve the 

owa emigrants without stint, and did not 
pause in the arraignment till the language 
failed to serve us. Why did not the 
mother-tongue give us more and stronger 
terms than thieves, vandals, morning 
jumpers, midnight prowlers, scamps, rob- 
bers, sneaks, horse-thieves, treacherous 
knaves, the unwashed from Iowa, half 
breeds, mean folks, (this was Uncle Miles’ 
strongest term), jail birds, soap-shunners, 
fingers-versus-knife-and-fork-people, lowan 
dregs, et cetera, ad infinitum. e farmer 
felt the worst. 

‘*T’ve been here thirteen years,” he 
said, ‘‘and I’ve put up a great many im- 
migrants, and I never lost a cent’s worth. 
If Fahad a big pile of money in the house, 
I'd never think of puttin’ a lock on’t. 
Many’s the time we've left in charge of 
the house, for an evening, people we never 
saw before and never expected to see 
again. Every one honest and square as a 
brick. But those grubbers from lowy! 
They are the first thieves I’ve met since I 
came onto the prairie. I tell you it makes 
me suspicious. I'll have to begin to lock 
up things !” 

After breakfast we went out to see the 
farmer’s stock. Near the barn were seven 
stacks of hay, very large, small ‘at the top» 
big in the middle, and small again at the 
bottom. In one of them, on the side op- 
posite the barn, the hay had been cut out 
nearly to the centre of the stock. So, in 
this snug place, quietly eating hay, was 
our lost cunet Evidently the halter stra 
had not been tied to the manger or stall, 
and as the stable was open at both ends, 
the horse walked out to select fodder for 
himself. The farmer rejoiced with us. 

‘‘T shan’t lock up. I’ve never seen an 
emigrant that would steal from a fellow 
traveler or from the man that put him up, 
and I don’t expect to see any.” 

The committee promptly retracted all it 
had said against the Iowa immigrants, and 
humbly begged their pardon. About two 
o’clock in the afternoon Gulliver returned. 
He was the picture of disappointment 
which was not all accounted for by the 
horse. He was very anxious to reach his 
destination, if we did not gain ours, and he 
had reason to believe that no great obsta- 
cle would cause us to turn back, or stop 
somewhere to wait for better weather. In 
that case he would be obliged to continue 
on foot trusting to the possibility of 
‘‘catching” a ride. He looked very sad 
when he rode into the yard and the horse 
appeared to be ready to drop. There was 
a look of mingled rage and pleasure when 
he returned from the barn. 

‘‘Why, didn’t you look around there ?” Le 
asked when we told him. 

‘*Why didn’t you?” 

‘‘Well, for a fact, I didn’t think of it!” 

‘‘Did you overtake the Iowa teams ?” 

‘‘No, I didn’t, but I run across others. 
I told one man what I was looking for, 
and he said: ‘Well, we have’nt an extra 
horse anywhere about us; if you think 
there’s one stored away in the wagon here, 
or if you think any of us, have him in our 
pockets, you can make a search; anything 
to accomodate a feller traveler in distress.’ 
And another man wanted to know it I took 
him for a thief, and began to look for his 
shootin’ iron. I would’nt asked him if he 
had’nt two or three women with him. I 
thought first I had the Iowa chap. He 
looked like him.” 

As the horse that was not lost was unfit 
to go further that day, we hugged the fire 
and waited far the morrow. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








SIBERIAN DIET. 


As regards the food of the aboriginals 
of Asiatic Russia, vegetarianism cannot be 
said to have much headway among the no- 
mads, whether in Siberia or Turkistan. 

Deprived for so many months of the 
year by snow of the sight of anything 
green, when the Siberians kill a reindeer 
they carefully empty its stomach of the 
undigested moss the animal has eaten, and 
serve that up as a delicacy, but in winter 
they get little vegetable food besides. 
Even with nomads of the Steppe, what 
flour food they eat is taken chiefly in the 
form of gruel. It struck me as a strange 
contrast of dietary customs when the Arch- 
bishop of Vernoye informed me that they 
inten ted to send monks as missionaries of 





the Buruti or Kara-Kirghese, for the Rus- 
sian monks eat no meat, and the Buruti eat 


by ype. be station on the shores of Lake 
IsikKul, where the holy men could feed 
on fish. 

The Kirghese of the Steppe live in the 
summer almost entirely on milk, variously 
prepared, while the rich eat of mutton as 
their staple food, with the addition of 
beef, and occasionally camel’s flesh. In 
the north Yakutes are fond of horse-flesh. 
A Yakute bride on her wedding-day sets 
before her lord and master as the greatest 
of delicacies horse-flesh sausages, with a 
boiled horse’s head, of which the brains 
are the most dainty morsel. The quantity 
too of horse-flesh they eat is appalling. 
Their adage says, that ‘‘to eat much meat 
and grow fat upon it, is the highest destiny 
of man.” I myself was not present at one 
of their orgies, but as far back as the days 
of Strahlenberg it was said that four Ya- 
kutes would eat a horse. Once more, the 
Gilyaks exist on a very different kind of 
food, for they are almost ichthyophagi, 
salmon being their principal diet. This 
fish comes up the Amur in such numbers 
that they can be tossed out with a pitch- 
fork. Even the dogs go into the stream 
and catch for themselves, and salmon, such 
as the finest seen in London may be pur- 
chased in the season among the Gilyaks 
fora penny each. The fish, cut up and 
dried, without further cooking are eaten, a 
— of similar size per day serving alike 
or the Gilyak and one of his dogs. I 
went to the lower Amur disposed to con- 
fide in the theory that fish diet, by reason 
of its phosphorous, was calculated to give 
brain power to students, but after seeing 
the miserable specimens of humanity in the 
Gilyaks who live on fish, my belief in this 
theory has been rudely shaken. 


salmon which I do not remember to have 
heard of in other countries, inasmuch as 
they employ the skin for garments. Hence 


The fish-skin is pre- 


fish-skin strangers. 
They 


pared from two kinds of salmon. 


with a mallet remove the scales, and so 
render it supple. 
need hardly say, are water-proof, but they 
have an objectionable cauall 

lite. I was fortunate enough to purchase 
on the Amur a fish-skin coat, which I be- 
lieve in England is unique, for there is 
nothing like it in the British Museum. It 
is aeleoeiiiie embroidered on the back, 
the intermixture of colors being skilfully 
wrought in needle-work. 

Fish-skin, however, is used only for 
summer clothing. In winter the Gilyak 
delights to clothe himself in the skins of 
his dogs, or of fox or wolf, as being next 
warmest. ‘The tribes further west, as in- 
deed do all the Siberian people, employ 
the skins of the reindeer and elk for win- 
ter clothing. Such immense numbers of 
the elk are killed that in some years one 
may buy in the town of Yeniseisk alone as 
many as ten thousand skins.—Dr. Henry 
Lansdell, in Harper's Magazine for Au- 


gust. 


ACKNOWLEDGE THE DEBT. 


There is a pathetic story in the Youth's 
Companion fi young girl, beautiful, gay, 
tull of spirit and vigor, who married and 
had four children. + course of time the 
husband died penniless, and the mother 
made the most heroic efforts to educate 
the children. She taught school, painted, 
sewed, and succeeded in sending the boys 
to college aud tue girls to a boarding 
school. The story concludes: 

When they came home, pretty, refined 
girls, and strong young men, abreast with 
all the new ideas and tastes of their time, 
she was a worn-out, commonplace old 
woman. ‘They had their own pursuits and 
companions. She lingered among them 
for two or three years and then died, of 
some sudden failure of the brain. The 
shock woke them to a consciousness of 
the truth. They hung over her, as she 
lay unconscious, in an agony of grief. 
The oldest son, as he held her in his arms, 
cried: ‘*You have been a good mother to 
us!” 

Her face colored again, her eyes kindled 
into a smile, and she whispered, ‘‘You 
never said so before, John.” Then the 
light died out and she was gone. 

How many men and women sacrifice 
their own hopes and ambitions, their 
strength, their life itself, to their children, 
who receive it as a matter of course, and 
begrudge a caress, a word of gratitude, in 
payment for all that has been given them. 

Boys, when you come back from college, 
don’t consider that your only relation to 
your father is to ‘‘get as much money as 
the governor will stand.” Look at his 
gray hair, his uncertain step, his dim eyes, 
and remember in whose service he has 
grown old. You can never pay him the 
debt you owe, but at least acknowledge it 
before it is too late. 








THE PIAZZA WAS COLD. 


‘*Have you heard about the Seaford man 
who never used a sleeping-car until the 
Norfolk line down the peninsula was 
opened ?” asked a railroad conductor of a 
newspaper man the otherday. He replied 
he hadn’t, and the conductor continued: 
‘‘Well, it sounds a good deal like a fish 
story, but its true. This Seaford man— 
I won’t give him away—was on his way 
home from his first visit to New York. 
He had never been on a sleeping-car be- 
fore in his life, and he seemed to be con- 
siderably mystified concerning its interior 
arrangements. He was too proud, how- 
ever, to ask any questions. The berths 
were, of course, all in order for their oc- 
cupants, but something seemed to be amiss 
to our unsophisticated passenger. He was 
the first to make preparations for bed, 
but he did it with a great deal of delibera- 
tion. He sat down on the lower berth, 
pulled off one boot, and then glanced anx- 
iously around. It was fully five minutes 
before the other boot came off, but when 
it did he had solved the problem. Push- 
ing his boots under the bed he started for 


no bread, so they proposed to cut the knot | 





The Gilyaks make another use of the | 


the Chinese call them ‘‘Yupitatze,” or | 


strip it off with dexterity, and by beating | 

| class. 
Clothes thus made, I | considering? But they would go, and | 
| only hope there isn’t the least bit of a Ger- 


to noses po- | 














the rear platform and nothing was heard 
of him for some ten minutes. Then he 
put his head in at the door and called out; 
‘All you in there look out, for I’m a com- 
ing!’ And he did, too, witharush. He 
had undressed out on the platform, made 
a bundle of his coat, pants and vest, and 
as he shot into his berth after a dash up 
the aisle, he remarked, half aloud, to him- 
self: ‘Dod durned, ef "twarn’t kind ot 
cold out there on that blamed piazar.’” 





A TREE’S APPEAL, WITH LOCAL 
APPLICATION. 


In the town of Medford, Mass., there 
stands in the carriage way of the high 
street a great elm, very old, but per- 
fectly thrifty, and one of the most beauti- 
ful specimens of its kind. Not long ago 
the selectmen of that town had reached 
the conclusion that, ownig to the supposed 
danger to passing teams, it would be best 
to have the old tree cut down. 

The news that the tree was to be sacri- 


| ficed spread about the village, and some of 


the people, who had a genuine and very 
natural affection for the old landmark, be- 
gan to agitate against its destruction. No 


| great amount ot feeling was aroused, how- 


ever, until, one morning, the people found 
a sign tacked upon the trunk of the tree, 
which bore these words in rather rude let- 
ters: ‘‘What! Cut me down?” This sim- 
ple appeal, which seemed to come from the 
tree itself, was so touching, and told so 
pathetic a story, that the people became 
very much interested, and raised so many 
protests against the destruction of the tree, 
that the selectmen changed their minds. 
It still stands and thrives. 

There are fourteen trees on South street 
with quivering leaves mutely appealing 
against destruction. ‘‘What! Cut them 
down?” 





HOW A NEW YORE FAMILY IS Oc. 
CUPIED. 


** Oh, don’t be afraid of listeners. Em- 
meline and Elaine have gone to a sewing- 
Yery dreadful of them, isn’t it, 


man afterward. The Schenectadys, who 
chaperoned them, vowed it was to be noth- 
ing but tea and conversation . . . Blecker’s 
playing cards at the club, I suppose. He 
usually is, at this hour— if he isn’t doing 
worse. And as for young Aspinwall — 
well, he’s got his latch-key at last, after 
fighting his father about it all winter, and 
I don’t know where he is; I dare say he’s 
smoking cigarettes in the cafe at Delmon- 
ico’s, instead of studying for his next Co- 
lumbia examination, which takes place in 
a month... . Peyster, the dear stupid boy, 
and Lulu, the strange little vixen, are 
both asleep in bed. Lulu danced herself 
almost sick this afternoon at a child’s affair 
the Stuyvesant Smiths gave; she begged 
so hard that I let her go; for how can a 
child like that be expected to feel sad 
about the death of an uncle whom she’s 
scarcely seen?.. There, Spencer, you 
have a full account of just how the entire 
family are occupied at present, so far as 
I'm able to inform you . . . Come, let me 
hear your secret.” — ** Olivia Delaplaine.” 
by Edgar Fawcett. 





Maxie was the little six-year-old daugh- 
ter of a clergyman who had taken great 
ore with her religious instruction, and 

ad held before her the goodness of the 
Supreme Being, so that she should have in 
her mind always His kindness and mercy 
as well as power. One morning her 
mother, passing the open door of the room 
in which the child was playing, saw Miss 
Maxie standing on a chair before the mir- 
ror, with her face close to it, scrutinizing 
her little phiz with great earnestness, and 
with a long sigh she remarked, ‘1 don’t 
see how God could have given me sucha 
nose, when he knows how particular I 
am.”—Lditor’s Drawer, in Harper's Mag- 
azine. 





Make your own grenades. Fill ordina- 
ry quart wine bottles with a saturated so- 
lution of common sal, and place them 
where they will do the most good in case 
of need. They will be found nearly as 
serviceable as the expensive hand grenades 
you buy. Shoulda fire break out throw 
them with force sufficient to break them 
into the centre of the fire. The salt 
will form a coating on whatever object the 
water touches, and make it nearly incom- 
bustable, and it will prove effectual in 
many cases where a fire is just starting, 
when the delay in procuring water might 
be fatal.—Stoves and Hardware. 





Mrs. Rongwerd’s daughter is a strong, 
healthy girl, but withal quite pale. A 
lady, in speaking to her mother about her 
the other day remarked : 

‘I saw your daughter the other evening, 
and she was looking quite pale. Isn’t she 
very delicate ?” 

‘‘Delicate ?” replied Mrs. Rongwerd, 
with a sniff of scorn. ‘‘No, indeed. [I'll 
venture there isn’t a girl in Washington 
society as indelicate as my daughter is.”— 
Washington Critic. 





Professor (to promising pupil)—What 
is bigamy ? 

Promising pupil—Having two wives at 
the same time. 

Professor—Correct. Now, what is the 
name of the crime when a man has three 
wives ? 

Promising pupil—Trigonometry.—Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 





Our readers have doubtless often noticed that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is well spoken of in the 
newspapers. The press is quick to recognize 
merit, and does not hesitate to give prais¢ 
where it is due. The following is from the 
Baptist Weekly, a leading religious paper: 
‘* Advertising may bring an article prominently 
before the public, but no advertising can long 
help it if it has not real merit. Hood’s Sarsa- 

arilla is well advertised; but the best proof 0! 
its value is that so many persons use it on the 
recommendations of friends who have proved 
its peculiar virtues.” 


— 
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for Infants and Children. 





known to me.” H. A. Arcuer, M.D., 
111 So, Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“Castoria is so well adapted tochildren that 
{ recommend it as superior to any prescription 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes dl- 


Without injurious medication. 


Tus Cantaur Company, 182 Fulton Streot, N. Y. 
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RAINFALL. 


I heard an old farmer talk one day, 
Telling his listeners how 

In the great, new countries far away 
The rainfall follows the plow. 


“ As fast as Ber break it up, you se2, 
‘And turn the heart to the sun — 

As they open the furrows, deep and free, 
And the tillage is begun — 


“The earth grows mellow ; and more and more 
It holds, and sends to the sky 

A moisture it never had before, 
When its face was hard and dry. 


« And so wherever the plowshares run, 
The clouds run overhead ; 

And the soil that works, and lets in the sun, 
With water is always fed.” 


I wonder if that old farmer knew 
The half of his simple word, 

Or guessed the message, heavenly-true, 
Within it hidden and heard? 


It fell on rf ear by chance that day, 
But the gladness lingers now, 
To think it is always God’s dear way 
That the rainfall follows the plow. 
— Mrs. Whitney, in Daffodils. 





NOON IN ANEW ENGLAND PAS8- 
TURE. 


BY MARGARET DELAND. 


With scattered birch the pasture slope.is crowned ; 

The sunburnt grass that clings to mountain 

sides, 

Cropped by small mouths of timid sheep, scarce 

hides, 
Like a scant coverlet, the hard dry ground, 
Through which, with stony ledge or rocky knee, 

The strong world breaks. The ragged ferns that 

fill 

Each dimple on the shoulders of the hill 
Rustle with faint sharp sound if but the bee 
Slips through their stems to find his mossy nest. 

With soft, thick wilted leaves the mulleins grow, 

Like tall straight candles with pale yellow glow, 
Their stalks star-flowered toward the cloudless 

west. 
The crooning c:icket with an endless song 

Jars the hot silence. The crumbling fence {is 

grayed 

By the slow creeping lichen, held and stayed 
By arms of wandering rose, that tough and strong, 
Bind firm its slipping stones. The rusty brier, 

And scarlet fingers of the bitter-sweet ‘/-9 

Cast a light shade that shelters from the heat 
A thousand voiceless little lives. Higher ;'& 
Than maiden birch or solitary pine, 

Poised in the brooding blue, on speckled wings, 
A hawk hangs motionless; so straight he flings 
His shadow to the earth, like the plummet-line 
It drops through seas of air. As in a swoon 
.. Of light the great world lies, and life stands still, 

Wrapped in a breathless hush; till up the hill « 
Drift dappled shadows of the afternoon. iT.g 

—Harper’s Magazine. 








THE MAGAZINES. 

The opening article in the August number of | 
the “Popular Science Monthly is the second of | 
the Hon. David A. Well’s papers on “The | 
Economic Disturbances since 1873.” In the 
third paper of his ‘‘Astronomy with an Opera- 
Glass,” Mr. Serviss describes and illustrates 
pictorially what can be seen in the moon and 
sun with that handy little instrument, Mr. 
Charles S. Ashley offers a sharp argument 
against ‘Educational Endowments.” Sir 
Phillip Magnus appears with a paper in favor 
of “Manual Training in School Education.” 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

The August Atlantic opens with a paper by 
E. H. House on the “Personal Characteristics 
of Charles Reade.” It places the friendship of 
Charles Reade and Mrs. Seymour in its true 
light. There was nothing scandalous in the re- 
lations of these two persons. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell xolmes continues the reminiscences of lis 
recent trip abroad in “Our Hundred Days in 
Europe,” in which he describes a visit to the 
former home of Carlyle in Cheyne Row, and to 
Bolt Court, immortalized by Dr. Johnson and 


Oliver Goldsmith. There are two good short 
etnries in this icseuc, one entitled “The Goop- 


hered Grapevine,” and “A Mad Englishman.” 
“The Contributors’ Club” asks, ““‘Whatis Vul- 
garity,” and answers the question very sensi- 
bly. 

Lippincott’s for August opens with a com- 
plete novelette by Sidney Luska, entitled, ‘“‘The 
Land of Love,” the scene of which is laid 
among the American residents of the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. Mrs. C. J. Bloomfield Moore 
writes about “‘The Keely Motor Secret” edify- 
ingly, the author having been one of the prin- 
cipal financial backers of the invention. 

In the August number of Harper’s Magazine 
the place of honor is occupied by Miss Welch’s 
description of the historical and natural charms 
surrounding Niagara. The Irish Party in Par- 
liament is entertainingly sketched by Edward 
Brown. Robert C. Leslie provides “The Study 
of Sails,” with sixty-six drawings of various 
styles of rigging. Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“Mexican Notes” are concluded. The number 
is unusually rich in poetry from half a dozen 
well-known favorites. The Departments are 
also copiously filled. 

Babyhood for August has novel suggestions 
concerning the eating of candy and when young 
children should begin to eat meat. The article 
on ‘Poisonous Plants,” by Dr. Dorning is il- 
lustrated and must be of service to parents. 
Dr. Floyd M. Crandall writes of ‘‘Heat-Rash,” 
Dr. Cyrus Edson of the New York Health De- 
partment of ‘Feeding of Cows, and its Effect 
on Milk.” Dr. Yale gives directions for a 
home-made filter. 5 Beekman St., New York. 





LIFE THOUGHTS. 

There is nothing purer, nothing warmer than 
our first friendship, our first love, our first 
Striving after truth, our first feeling for na- 
ture.—Jean Paul Reichter. 


No occupation is so holy that the devil will 
not tempt us right in the midst of it, and no 
name is so sacred that he will not try to use it 
to cover his vile ends.—Mrs. E. T. Morgan. 

Just in proportion as you gain a victory over 
the evil which you have become aware of in 
yourself, will your spiritual eyes be purged for a 
brighter perception of the Holy One.—Chan_ 
ning. 

The Church of Christ, which is partly mili- 
tant and partly triumphant, resembles a city 
built on both sides of a river; there is but the 
stream of death between grace and glory.—A. 
M. Toplady. 

To be credulous is dangerous, to be unbeliev- 
ing is equally so. The truth, therefore, should 
be diligently sought after, lest opinion should 
be you to pronounce an unsound judgment.— 

ato. 


The haunts of Happiness are varied, and 
rather unaccountable, but I have more often 
seen it among little children, and home firesides, 
and in country-houses than anywhere else.— 
Rev, Sidney Smith. 

The warm sunshine and the gentle zephyr 
may melt the glacier which has bid defiance to 
the howling tempest; so the voice of kindness 
Will touch the heart which no severity could 
subdue.—Herder. 

We want to grow toward greater perfection in 
all the departments of life. We want higher 
'ypes of government, juster systems of indus- 
try, and nobler patterns of the household and 
the home.—W. U. Salter. 


If the church would have her face shine, she 
must £0 up into the mount and be alone with 
God. If she would have her courts of worship 
resound with eucharistic praises, she must open 
her eyes and see humanity lying lame at the 





temple gates,and heal itin the miraculous 
name of Jesus.— Bishop Huntington. 

There is no knowledge for which so great a 
price is paid as a knowledge of the world; and 
no one ever became an adept init except at the 
expense of a hardened and a wounded heart.— 
Countess of Blessington. 


A devout thought, a pious desire, a holy pur- 
pose is better than a great estate or an earthly 
kingdom. In eternity it will amount to more 
to have given a cup of cold water, with right 
motives, to an humble servant of God than to 
have been flattered by a whole generation.— 
Dr. Cumming. 





TEMPERANCE. 

If the figures which have been prepared by 
Mr. W. F. Switzler, Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Washington, can be trusted, there has 
been a marked decrease, amounting to nearly 
one hundred per cent. in the consumption of 
distilled spirits since 1840. 


The National W. C. T. U., has just sent out a 
petition to editors, publishers and proprietors 
of daily papers in the cities of the United States, 
asking that less space be given in the record of 
“crime and debauchery, and of pugilism,” in 
order that more may be occupied by the 
“world’s good news, and the chronicling of 
philanthropic work.” 


This great question, which is now engaging 
the attention of the American people of today, 
will not go down at the bidding of ignorant or 
uninterested opponents. There can be but one end 
( and less than this we will not ask ), and that 
is the protection of the home against the insidu- 
ous advance of the rum traffic, and the destruc- 
tion of every saloon which dares to find resting 
place on our American soil. The two cannot 
exist in the same country and under the same 
free air of heaven. The fight must go on, and 
will go on until one or the other shall be blotted 
out of existence. — E. H. Clapp. 


Rev. Fr. Conaty, a leading priest of Worces- 
ter,indulges in this plain Anglo-Saxon language : 
“Capital is called selfish, because it seeks to 
enrich itself, yet in enriching itself it helps to 
enrich others, for it is engaged in commerce. 
But for pure, unadulterated selfishness com- 
mend me to the saloon, where men grow rich 
by impoverishing their friends and succeed by 
trampling others under foot. In our large cen- 
tres, liquor dealers become political magnates, 
who dictate public policy, make and unmake 
public men and puplic laws and name the candi- 
dates freedmen must vote for. What is their 
interest in legislation ? Only one thing, the 
liquor traffic.” 





WHAT THE WILD WAVES SAY. 

‘‘What are the wild waves saying, sister?” 
They would sometimes say, “Put on more 
clothes,” if they could talk.—Boston Globe. 


If you want to go the rounds of the seasons, 
you can summer atthe springs and winter at 
the falls.—Springfield Union. 


An English writer says: “The girl of Eng- 
land stands alone.” The girl of America has 
to be supported.—Burlington Free Press. 


Father of fair one—We close up here at ten 
o’clock. 

Brass-head beau—That’s a good idea. It 
keeps fellows out who don’t know enough to 
get inside earlier.— Tid-Bits. 

The most afflicted part of the house is the 
window. It ia fnll af paness and who hac not 
seen more than one window blind.—American 
Inventor. 

‘*Why do you call him ‘pie ?” ’ 

‘Because I like him.” 

“But you say that he distresses you aw- 
fully.” 

“So does pie.”— Boston Transcript. 

It isa frivolous thought to suppose that in 
the new French Cabinet General Saussier was 
preferred to General Boulanger as Minister of 
War, because the former was the Saussier of 
the two.— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


A bow-legged man was standing before the 
stove warming himself. A small boy watched 
him intently for a while, and then he broke out : 
‘Say, mister, you’re standing too near the fire, 
I guess you’re a-warping.”—Ezchange. 


Sunday School Teacher—“‘And now you may 
ask any question you like.” (Little boy in the 
back row holds up his hand.) Teacher—‘‘Well, 
what is it Willie?” Willie: “Be we goin’ to 
have a picnic this year ?”’—Pittsburg Chroni- 
cle. 

Fond father—Talk of college not fitting a 
young man for earning a living! Just as soon 
as Johnny graduated he obtained a splendid 
position. 

Friend—What was it? 

Fond father—First base.—Life. 

There is a church in Olney, Ill., without a 
hypocrite in it. The other Sanday the clergy- 
man invited the hypocrites to stand up and 
show themselves, and not a single person arose. 
The pastor must have been greatly pleased.— 
Detroit Free Press. 

We are a little behind with the paper this 
week, but ask to be excused for the reason that 
we have had to cook, wash, iron, milk the cow, 
do the press work, entertain distinguished 
people, and keep the flies off with one hand 
while writing with the other.—Tezas Enter- 
prise. 

A capital idea: Ned’s father took him in 
bathing at the beach this week for the first 
time. Nedis four years old. Next day some- 
body asked him how he liked it. “Well,” said 
he, “I liked it firstrate; but I wish God would 
turn on the hot water faucet first.”—Somerville 
Journal. 

A religious maniac in Liverpool, England, 
the other day, being under the delusion that 
“the Lord had bidden him, cut down women as 
stubble,” attacked two women with a knife and 
inflicted serious injuries upon them before he 
could be secured. Really, there are some peo- 
ple not at all adapted to religion—New York 
Graphic. 

Suste.—‘Oh, mamma, I’ll never disobey you 
again.” 

Mamma — “Why, Susie, what have you 
done ?”” 

‘Suste. “Well, I drank my milk at lunch 
and then ate—a pickle; and the milk said to 
the pickle, ‘Get out,’ and the pickle said, ‘I 
won't’ and they are having an awful time !”— 
Life. : 

Tommy—Does your mother allow you to 
kiss the nurse girl?” Johnny—“Oh, I guess 
She don’t care. Does yours?” Tommy—“I 
don’t think she does. I never asked her, but 
you’d a died to hear her lay down the law to pa 
when she saw him do it one day, an’ she lets him 
do lots o’ things she wouldn’t let me.”—Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. 

A certain clergyman wrote to a friend the 
other day asking who was the leading spirit in 
a certain pastorless church not a thousand 
miles from Springfield, evidently desiring to 
name somebody as acandidate. This answer 





came back next day on a postal, ‘The leading 
spirit in that church is the spirit of criticism, 
but the chairman of the parish committeejis so 
and so.” 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 


Solutions to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
252. DANDELION. 


254. “Bea hero in the strife.” 
256. Subscribe for NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 


New Puzzles--No. 50, 
NO. 257. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 1, 8, 10, 20, 14, 2, 24 is improvement. 
My 3, 16, 27, 28, 30 is a country of Europe. 
My 4, 7, 45, 9, 29, 35 is to recede. 
My 5, 17, 21, 30, 45, 42, 6, 11, 22, 18 is a min- 
eral. 
My 12, 19, 23, 13, 45, 5, 82 is to open. 
My 15, 21, 26, 31 is to dig up. 
My 25, 26, 42, 9, 37 is a wedge. 
My 41, 36, 34, 11, 38 is a bird. 
My 43, 40, 33, 39, 44 is forgetfulness. J)“. 
My whole is a geographical definition. (iggy 
Swansea, Mass. gy ys H. P. Wyman. 
NO. 258. DIAMOND. 


1. Aconsonant. 2. To perceive. 
ber. 4. A fish. 5. A letter. 
So. Acworth, N. H. Newton D. CLark. 
NO. 259. CHARADE. BYE}. G 


\| My jirst is an article in common use, i 
Of variable form and variable size, Bt 
My second among your puzzles is found, }21t 

&@ As all may see who have sharp eyes, BLi 


new 


3. Anum- 


From a product of my whole my jirst is made, 
In it my second is sometimes laid, 
My whole in many places is quite rare, 
But relished by all, when eaten with care. 
East Hardwick, Vt. JAY BEE. 
NO. 260. SQUARE. 


1. Anagriculturalimplement. 2. To burden. 
3. Poems. 4. A point of the compass. 
Cambridge, Mass. ya ALBION. 
NO. 261. DECAPITATIONS. rg 
Behead got up, and leave a sweet-smelling 
flower. 
Behead to increase in stature, and leave a file. 


Behead to sharpen, and leave the skin of | 


fruit. 
Behead a portion, and leave a swift animal. 
Hartford, Conn. Daisy. 


(ge Answers next week. Solvers in three | 


weeks. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


‘IT cannot praise Hood’s Sarsaparilla half 
enough,” says a mother whose son, almost 
blind with scrofula, was cured by this medicine. 

The insane men who handle firearms never 


seem to miss aim. This may be because they 
are ‘‘ cracked” shots. 


See advertisement of Vt. State Agricultural | 


society in another column. 


Fortune knocks once at every man’s door, 
but she doesn’t go hunting through public- 
houses for him if the man happens to be out. 


Do Not Be Alarmed 


at the raising of blood from the lungs. It is 
one of the very earliest symptoms of consump- 
tion, and only shows the healthy efforts of the 
system to throw off the scrofulous impurities of 
the blood which have resulted in ulceration of 
the lungs. Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” is a positive remedy for consumption 
atthis atage. If taken faithfully, it will cleanse 
the blood, heal the ulcers in the lungs, and 
build up and renovate the whole system. 


‘* You know, of course,” said the old man to 
the young man, “ that my daughter has £10,000 
in her own right?” ‘Yes, sir.” “And you're 
not worth a cent?” “I’m not; but great Scot, 
£10,000 is enough for two.” 


Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir,— After using 
your Elixir for two years in spavins, I can tes- 
tify that it is the best thing, without exception, 
I have ever seen. It has cured horses for me 
that have been given up by the best veterina- 
ries, and I cheerfully recommend it to any one 
having charge of a horse. J. M. TARBox, Supt. 
Herdic Phzton Co., Boston. 


‘How strange!” said a fond wife; ‘every 
time Peter comes home from his lodge he goes 
to bed with his hat or his boots on. But I sup- 


pose it is some more of those Masonic doings.” 


The Magee Furnace Co., have shown their 


usual enterprise by inventing and introducing 
during the past year a large line of new heating 
stoves on the principal of the Boston Heater 
furnace, which they first introduced two years 
ago, and which has since become so deservedly 
popular. It must be a source of great satisfac- 
tion for them to read testimonials of how 
much comfort and happiness their various pro- 
ductions have brought to the homes of the users. 
The makers of daily household necessities who 
put their heart and conscience into their prod- 
ucts are public benefactors, and in the words 
of Rip Van Winkle —‘‘ May they live long and 
prosper.” 


Wife : — ‘* You haven’t been inside of a church 
since we were married!” Husband (sorrow- 
fully ); —‘*No; a burnt child dreads the fire.” 


DysPEPpsia—Its causes and cure, sent free 
By J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
Treas. 


There are lots of people who mix their relig- 
ion with business but forget to stir it up well. 
The business invariably rises to the top as a re- 


sult. 


Pond’s Extract, for every pain or soreness. 
A history without a parallel: with but little 
advertising its sale has extended all over the 
country. Try it! For forty years it has stood 
all the tests. 


The credit that is got by a lie only lasts until 
the truth comes out. 


Walking advertisements for Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy are the thousands it has cured. 


Sam Jones says: ‘“‘ Next to a pretty woman, 
I Jove a fast horse.” Wedon’t. When we are 
next to a pretty woman we want a slow horse — 
one of the kind you have to build a fire under, to 
start him. —New Hampshire Patriot. 


The attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of the Winthrop Agricultural 
works, Winthrop Me, manufacturers of horse 
powers, threshing machines, water wheels, cul- 
tivators, and other agricultural implemenis. 


He that riseth late must trot all day, and 
shall scarce overtake his business at night. 


See advertisement “ Rough on Rats” for hen- 
lice and potato bugs, in another column. 


We promise according to our hopes, and per- 
form according to our fore = 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








Business Aotices. 


SCROFULA. 


eradi- 
from 

















WwoxQisYou? 


Do you feel dull, languid, low- 
spirited, lifeless, and indiscribably 
miserable, both physically and 
mentally ; experience a sense of 
fullness or bloating after eating, 
or of “goneness,” or emptiness ot 
stomach in the morning, tongue 
coated, bitter or bad taste in 
mouth, irregular appetite, dizzi- 
ness, frequent headaches, blurred 
eyesight, “floating specks” before 
the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, 
hot flushes, alternating with chilly 
sensations, sharp, biting, transient 
pains here and there, cold feet, 
drowsiness after meals, wakeful- 
ness, or disturbed and unrefresh- 
ing sleep, constant, indescribable 
feeling of dread, or of impending 
calamity ? 


Indigestion. 


of symptoms. 


of time. 





| or later, induce a 


DAvip G. LOwE, Esq., of St. Agathe, Manitoba, 
BILIOUS Canada, says: “About one year ago, being 
troubled with a terrible bilious attack, fluttering 
ATTACK. of the heart, poor rest at night, etc., I commen- 

ced the use of your ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’ and ‘Pellets,’ and derived the very highest 
benefit therefrom.” 


’ Mrs. Mowuie E. TArmLtor, Cannelton, Ind., 
MALARIAL writes: “I think the ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ is one of the greatest medicines in 
the world. I gave it to my little girl and 
F EVER. it cured her of the malarial fever.’ 

Dyspepsia.—THeErREsA A. Cass, of Springfield, Mo., writes: “I 
was troubled one year with liver y= dyspepsia, and sleep- 

lessness, but your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ cured me,” 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. BusHwAw, of Sidney, Ohio, 
writes: ‘* My little boy was so afflicted with liver 
trouble and other diseases that our family physi- 
cian said he could not live. In fact, they all 
thought so. I gave him Dr. Pierce’s Pellets and 
they saved his life. We have also used the ‘Golden 


Medical Discovery’ for throat and bronchial trouble, and found 
such perfect relief that we can also recommend it very highly.” 


DYSPEPSIA 








Mrs. MELISSA ATWATER, of Steuben, Washington 
Oo., Maine, says: “I was afflicted with dyspepsia, 
nervous and general debility, for which 
AND your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and * Favorite 

Prescription,’ six bottles of each. That was some 
two years ago. It cured me so that I have not 
had a sick day since. I had been in very poor 


DEBILITY. 
e health for a number of years, and took much 


medicine from physicians, but received no benefit from them.” 


LIVER DISEASE 
AND 








Mrs. MARY A. MCCLURE, Columbus, Kans., 
writes: “I addressed you in November, 





trouble, and female weakness. I was ad- 
vised to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
HEART TROUBLE Discovery, Favorite Prescription and Pel- 
*§ lets. I used one bottle of the * Prescription,’ 
L. five of the ‘* Discovery,’ and four of 
*Pleasant Purgative Pellets.’ My health began to 
under the use of your medicine, and my strength came back. 
My difficulties have all disappeared. 
walk four or five miles a day, and stand it well; and when I 
began using the medicine I could scarcely _walk across the 
room, most of the time, and I did not think I could ever feel 
well again. 1€ C ) 
as I took no other treatment after beginning their use. I am 
very teful for your kindness, and thank God and thank you 
that f am as well as I am, after years of suffering.” 





If you have all, or any consider- 
able number of these symptoms, 
you are suffering from that most 
common of American maladies— 
Bilious Dyspepsia, or Torpid Liv- 
er, associated with Dyspepsia, or 
The more complica- 
ted your disease has become, the 
greater the number and diversity 


stage it has reached, Dr. Prercr’s 
GotpEN Mepicat Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken according to 
directions for a reasonable length 
If not cured, complica- 
tions multiply and Consumption 
of the Lungs, Skin Diseases, Heart 
Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney Dis- 
ease, or other grave maladies are 
quite liable to set in and, sooner 


took | 


1884, being afflicted with liver disease, heart | 


the | 
improve | 


I can work hard all day, or | 


I give your remedies all the credit for curing me, | 


Dr. Prercer’s GotpEn Mepicat 
Discovery acts powerfully upon 
the Liver, and through that great 
_blood-purifying orga, cleanses 
the system of all blood-taints and 
impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is a efficacious 
in acting upon the Kidneys, and 
other excretory organs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their 
diseases. As an appetizing, 
restorative tonic, it promotes 
digestion and nutrition, there- 
by building up both flesh and 
strength. In malarial districts, 
this wonderful medicine has 
gained great celebrity in curing 
Fever and Ague, Chilis and 
Fever, Dumb Ague, and kindred 
diseases. 


No matter what 





fatal termination. 

Mrs. I. V. WEBBER, Of Yorkshire, Cattaraugus 

LIVER Co., N. Y., writes: “I wish to say a few words 

in praise of your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 

DISEASE and ‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets.’ For five years 

. prorious to taking them I was a great sufferer; I 

ad a severe pain in my right side continually; 

was unable to do my own work. I am happy to say I am now 
well and strong, thanks to your medicines.”’ 

Buffalo, N. Y., writes: “Having used your 


Sick ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ in my family, I 

HEADACHE desire to testify to the great relief afforded 

* 8 by it in cases of sick headache. As a chil- 

dren’s remedy, for coughs and colds, I have 

likewise found it all that could be desired, its employment 

having uniformly availed to promptly check any attacks of 
that kind.” 


Dyspepsia.—James L. CoLBy, Esq., of Yucatan, Houston Co., 
Minn., writes: “I was troubled with indigestion, and would eat 





A. B. WEAVER, Esq., of 996 Bouck Avenue, 














Mrs. PARMELIA BRUNDAGE, of 161 Lock Street, 
Lockport, N. Y., writes: was troubled with 


heartily and grow poor at the same time. I experienced heart- 
dyspepsia, and am, in fact, healthier than I 

I never took a medicine that seemed to tone up the muscles 
chills, nervous and general debility, with frequent 

Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Pellets’ have cured me of all these ail- 


burn, sour stomach and many other disagreeable symptoms com- 

mon to that disorder. I commenced taking 

your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and * Pel- 

INVIGORATES ets,’ and I am now entirely free from the 

THE SYSTEM have been for five years. I weigh one hun- 

ef dred and seventy-one and one-half pounds, 

. * and have done as much work the past sum- 

mer as I have ever done in the same length of time in my life. 

and invigorate the whole system equal to your ‘ Discovery’ 

| and * Pellets.’ ” 

D sore throat, and my mouth was badly cankered. 

EBILITY. My liver was inactive, and I suffered much from 

dyspepsia. I am pleased to say that your ‘Golden 

ments and I cannot say enough in their praise. I must also say 

a word in reference to your ‘Favorite Prescription,’ as it has 

roven itself a most excellent medicine for weak females. It 
1as been used in my family with excellent results.” 

Chronic Diarrhea Cured.—D. LAZARRE, Esq., 275 and 277 

Decatur Street, New Orleans, La., writes: “1 used three bottles 


of the ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and it has cured me of 
chronic diarrhea. My bowels are now regular.”’ 


Chills and Fever.—Rev. H. E. Mostey, Montmorenci, S. C., 
writes: “Last August I thought I would die with chills and 
| fever. I took your ‘Discovery’ and it stopped them in a very 
| short time.” 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


Thoroughly cleanse the blood, 
which is the fountain of health, 
by using Dr. Prerce’s GOLDEN 

epicAL Discovery, and good 
digestion, a fair skin, buoyant 
spirits, and bodily health and 
vigor will be established. 

GotpEN Mepicat Discovery 
cures all humors, from a common | 


Scrofula. Salt 


nign influence. 





Rev. F. AsBurRY HOWELL, Pastor of the 
M. E. Church, of Silverton, N. J., says: “I was 
afflicted with catarrh and indigestion. Boils 


INDIGESTION, 
BOILs, the skin, and I experienced a tired feeling and 


BLOTGHES dullness. I began the use of Dr. Pierce's 
. Golden Medical Discovery as directed by him 
' for such complaints, and in one week’s time I 





began to feel like a new man, and am now sound and well. 
‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets’ are the best remedy for bilious or 
sick headache, or tightness about the chest, and bad taste in the 
mouth, that I have ever used. My wife could not walk across 
the floor when she began to take your ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’ Now she can walk quite a little ways, and do some 
light work.” 
Sore Eyes. 
ritory, Says: 


Mrs. SARAH A. TURNER, of Ogden City, Utah Ter- 
“* My eldest child was cured, nearly three years ago, 


of sore eyes, being at the time nearly blind, by your ‘Golden Med- 


ical Discovery,’ and following the directions in your book.” 





IsAAc E. Downs, Esq., of Spring Valley, 
A BaD ULCER Rockland Co., N. ¥., writes: “The ‘Golden 
* | Medical Discovery’ has cured my daughter 


"of a very bad ulcer. Three bottles healed 





it up perfectly.” 

Goitre, or Thick Neck.—JuLIA P. Beckwith, of 407 West 
Gray Street, Elmira, N. Y., writes: “ After the use of your 
*Golden Medical Discovery’ and ‘Favorite Prescription,’ to- 
gether with your good advice, my neck has now become 
perfectly weil.” 


and blotches began to arise on the surface of | 


The | pain, and can eat and sleep as well as any one. 


Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst | poisons are, by its use, robbed of 
-rheum, “ Fever- 
sores,” Sealy or Rough Skin, in 
short, all diseases caused by bad 
_blood, are conquered by this | Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, Scrofulous 
powerful, purifying, and invigor- 
_ating medicine. 
Uleers rapidly heal under its be- 


| their terrors. Especially has it 
manifested its potency in curing 
Tetter, Eczema, Erysipelas, Boils, 
| Sores and Swellings, Hip -joint 
Disease, “White Swellings,” 
| Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 
Virulent blood- ' larged Glands. 


Great Eating 


Mrs. IDA M. STRONG, of Ainsworth, Ind., writes: 
Hip-JOINT “My little boy had been troubled with hip-joint 
disease for two years. When he commenced the 

use of your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and 
DISEASE. ‘Pellets,’ he was confined to his bed, and could 
not be moved without suffering great pains But 

now, thanks to your ‘ Discovery,’ he is able to be up alli the time, 
and can walk with the help of crutches. He does not suffer any 
It has only been 
about three months since he commenced using your medicine. 








I cannot find words with which to express my gratitude for the 
benefit he has received through you.” 

Skin Disease.—The “ Democrat and News,” 

A TERRIBLE of Cambridge, Maryland, says: “Mrs. ELIZA 

iamsburd, Dorchester Co., Md., has been cured 

AFFLICTION of a bad case of Eczema by using Dr. Pierce's 

*§ Golden Medical Discovery. The disease ap- 

peared first in her feet, extended to the knees, 

attacked the elbows and became so severe as to prostrate her. 

After being treated by several physicians for a year or two she 

commenced the use of the medicine named above. She soon 

began to mend and is now well and hearty. Mrs. Poole thinks 

Mr. T. A. Ayres, of East New Market, Dorchester County, Md., 

vouches for the above facts. 
Fever Sores.—ALIcE H. CRAWFORD, of Sioux Rapids, Buena 
Vista Co., Iowa, writes; “Six years ago I was cured of * Fever 


ANN POOLE, wife of Leonard Poole, of Will- 
covering the whole of the lower limbs from feet to knees, then 
the medicine has saved her life and prolonged her days.” 

| Sores’ by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery.” 


CONSUMPTION, WEAK LUNGS, SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


GotpEN Merpicat Discovery | 
cures Consumption (which is Scro- | 
fula of the Lungs), by its wonder- | blood-cleansing, 
ful blood-purifying, invigorating | 

and nutritive properties. From 
its marvelous power over this ter- 
ribly fatal disease, when first of- 
fering this now world-famed rem- 
edy to the public, Dr. Pierce 
thought seriously of calling it his 
“‘ConsuMPTION CurRg,” but aban- 
doned that name as too restrict- 
ive for a medicine which, from its 





is a sovereign 





Mrs. Ruta A. SICcKLES, of Ocean Port, Monmouth 
LUNG County, New Jersey, says: ‘We have used your 
*Golden Medical Discovery’ in our family for the 
DISEASE. last two years, and find nothing else to equal it. 

One of our children had the pneumonia, and one 

S * lung became consolidated, but by the use of the 

Nem - 6 she has entirely recovered, and now in good 
e t ” 





SoLomon Butts, of North Clayton, Miami Co., Ohio, writes: “I | 
ratitude for the good your | 


have not the words tO express my 
. wna Medica 


Discovery’ has done my 








* very poor and having but one dollar in the 
world, I prayed to God that he might show me something; and 
then it seems as though something did tell me to get your * Golden 
Medical Discovery.’ My wife took it as direc and as a result 


she is so she can work now.’ 
GAINED | of: 
25 POUNDS. testimonies for the — ware — ye on 
m r ons dur twel 
memes, movil hen | commenced taking four “Gale 
y 60 a c on of J. A. Gormlie, 
uteet of this place. He had sold me x! other eS 
. w I not take, 
y took advice and your 
for ei ~ as L a 
T not able to work and was 





3 Wasti Disease.—W ATSON F. CLARKE, Esq., 
of (Box 104), Summerside, Prince Edward Island, 
writes: “I would like to give you aslight 


ORMAN, Esq., of Anon, Georgia, 

edical Discovery’ is the best. medi- 

that I have ever known. I am sound 
“to the * Discovery.’ ” 


W. R. Davis, Esq., of Bellville, Fla., writes: 
“T have taken your wonderful ’Golden Medi- 
cal Discove and have been cured of the 
worst case of consumption. I am now sound 
and well, and have only spent three dollars, 





and be put back where I was. I am endeavoring to have all my 
neighbors keep your remedies in the house. 


Golden Medical Discovery is Sold by Druggists. 


wonderful combination of tonic, 
or strengthening, alterative, or 


toral, and nutritive properties, is 
unequaled, not only as a remedy 
for Consumption, but for all 
Chronic Diseases of the 
Blood, and Lungs. 
Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, Bronchitis, Chron- 
ic Nasal Catarrh, Severe Coughs, 
Asthma, and kindred affections, it 


f r vy Run. taken yi A oo consams Bsoe, 
r trying one doctor ar ano 
ONSUMPTION. J 2a gave ond all hope of relief. Being 


and I would not take three thousand dollars | 


it promptly cures the severest 
Coughs it strengthens the system 
and purifies the blood. 

The nutritive properties of ex- 
tract of malt and cod liver oil 
are trifling when compared with 
those possessed by the “ Dis- 
covery.” 

It rapidly builds up the system, 
and increases the flesh and weight 
of those reduced below the usual 
standard of health by “ wasting 
diseases.” 


anti-bilious, pec- 


Liver, 


For Weak 





While 


remedy, 





Rice, of Newfane, Vermont, 
says: “I feel at liberty to acknowledge 
the benefit I received from two bottles of 
F y 3 i the ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ which cured 
WE EARS a cough of five years’ standing, and dyspep- 
sia, from which I had suffered for a long 

time. 1 have also used Dr. Pierce's Extract 


STANDING. 
|i of Smart-Weed, or Water Pepper, in my 
family, with good effect.” 

Raised Blood.— L. H. Cox, Esq., of Wales Centre, N. Y., 
writes: “Iwas troubled with pain in the chest, and raised quan- 
tities of blood, and was unable to do any work for several months 
but after taking three bottles of your ‘Golden Medical Discovery, 
and several vials of the ‘ Pellets,’ I am now able to do considerable 
work, and gain very rapidly.” 


Mrs. MARTHA OWEN, of Carthage, Jasper Co., Mo. 
writes: “I was treated for several years by some ot 
the best physicians for consumption without receiv- 
ing any benefit. Soon after | commenced taking 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Favorite 
Prescription all the symptoms of ——— van- 

ished. I wish also to report the cure of one of my neighbors who 

was a t r from womb disease, and was permanently 
cured by the use of Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription.” 


CARRIE S. STOWELL, Postmistress at Magnolia, 

ASTHMA Colorado, writes: “I feel that I cannot say too 

much in praise of your ‘Golden Medical Discov- 

GURED. ery,’ for I have found that it is of golden worth. 

It has helped both my husband and myself. Two 

years ago Mr. Stowell was afflicted with what ap- 

perensto be gathmee. and our altitude being so high, the difficulty 
n hin, 


dant upon this distressing malady was greatly 
began to ne ging at once after commencing 
"and was 


Mrs. N. W. 


CouGH OF 





entirely cured by this won- 
oi | or m . 1 have used it for nervous and 
general y, aud foran nm of the kidneys and . 
and I found that it was without a rival for these complaints. We 
“are now never without your ‘ Discovery.’ ’ 


t 
r 








Discovery,’ and ‘Pellets,’ I was so weak I 
tude to you for the. excellent health I now 


Mrs. W. H. Nickiin, of Marlborough, N. ¥., “When I 
could not be on my feet but a few minutes 
atatime. They did me a great deal of good, 

| enjoy. When I first wrote you I was said to be in the first stage 

| of consumption.” 


Says: 
first began taking your ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ ‘Golden Medical 
and I take pleasure in bee! te ree J my prati- 

Price $1.00 per Bottle, or Six Bottles for $5.00, 


WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors, 


No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. ¥- 
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Our Grange Homes. 


MFrom Brewer, Me., comes the encouraging 
word, “I think Our Grance Homes should be 
taken by every granger in the state, and I will 
do what I can for you.” 











Idleness produces langor and discontent and 
whenever we find this in a grange we find faint 
hearts and discouraged feelings. Don’t go tothe 
meetings and look blankly at one another, but 
go prepared to do and say something for the 
good of others. 





The Secretary of the Massachusetts patrons 
insurance company bas shown himself equal to 
the occasion when he determined upon August 
lst as the time when the required $500,000 appli- 
cations for insurance should place that company 
upon a solid basis before the eyes of the insur- 
ance commissioner and in accordance with the 
laws of the State. It has been a courageous 
enthusiastic move on his part heartily seconded 
by some thirty agents who had become imbued 
with the spirit of their leader and determined to 
make the promise good. No doubt it was a 
happy hour for Secretary Brigham when he 
sped over the rails on Saturday direct from the 
insurance commissioners office to meet the di- 
rectors awaiting with anxiety his arrival in the 
city of Worcester, bringing with him the au- 
thority to do business in Massachusetts, etc. 
President Douglas could not but share in the 
glorification of the movement and rejoice at 
the victory which had crowned all their efforts. 
The patrons of the Bay State have demonstrated 
their faith in co-operation, a fact which will 
cause general rejoicing in the hearts of patrons 
in the sister States. 





MAINE. 


BREWER. 


Our grange is prospering as well as could be 
expected in the busy season. We shall holda 
fair at our hall sometime the last of September 
or the first of October. 


BROOKSVILLE. 


We are having a very long hard haying sea- 
son on account of much rain and long spells of 
dull, foggy weather. Very few ot our farmers 
have their hay crop all harvested yet, and a few 
have but just commenced, as late as itis. But 
there is an old saying that ‘‘There is no very 
great loss without some small gain,” and these 
“wet spells” putting back the haying has 
brought up a new crop at the bottom, and many 
think increased it one-third in many fields, so 
that it will be nearly an average crop after all. 
The weather has been of very great advantage 
to all other growing crops, which look weil and 
bid fair to give a good yield, although rather 
late—in fact the season all through has been 
about two weeks later than usual. 

Grange matters are as prosperous as usual. 
Our grange does not grow much in numbers 
lately for almost everyone of age belongs to it 
now, and the young ones join as fast as they 
arrive of an age to do so. 

People are very much excited in our town at 
the present time on the proposed railroad to 
Castine. A town meeting is called for the 16th 
inst., to see about loaning the credit of the town 
in aid of the proposed road; many being in 
favor of doing soand many opposed to it. 

We are all much taken up with the new 
steamboat line from Boston to Machiasport, 
Me., the Forest City, Capt. Charles Deering. 
Capt. Deering being an old and well-known 
steamboat captain of much experience in Maine 
waters, and having the full confidence of nearly 
the whole traveling public of this vicinity. The 
part of the route along the eastern coast of 
Maine is all made by daylight, which is another 
great advantage. Ww. 





CONNECTICUT. 


NORTH HAVEN. 


North Haven grange held a very interesting 
meeting August 2d, with a good attendance. 
The grange appointed a committee to make 
arrangements for a picnic to be held at the sea- 
shore. The following literary program was 
carried out by the lecturer: Reading, “Be 
Careful,” by John Todd; solo, Miss Effie Hea- 
ton; reading, ‘The Bewitched Clock,” by Mrs. 
H. F. Potter. The question box was passed 
around, the questions read and discussed. The 
following are two of the best: How can the 
production and sale of milk be so regulated that 
the producer and peddler can make a living? 
and, Is the mental capacity of woman equal to 
that of man? 

The farmers are having hard luck with hay- 
ing, not being able to do anything of any ac- 
count for two weeks,it having rained most every 
day. 

There is a great supply of early apples, bring» 
ing from fifty cents to seventy-five cents per 
bushel. Early potatoes, seventy-five cents per 
bushel. Corn is very badly broken by the 
winds and rain, but appears to be earing well. 


SENEXET GRANGE. 


This grange does not confer degrees at regu- 
lar meetings, speciai meetings being held for 
that purpose when necessary. Pressure of 
home work, long days of toil, and the farmer’s 
need of all the rest he can get— felt more at 
this season than at any other — and not lack of 
interest in the grange, have caused quite a fall- 
ing off in attendance during the summer months 
already passed. A long spell of cloudy and 
rainy weather, with its enforced suspension of 
haying operations, giving everybody a chance 
to get breath again, brought the patrons out in 
strong force to the regular meeting on the even- 
ing of the third inst. The consideration of im- 
portant business occupying the attention of the 
grange until a late hour, the lecturer was oblig- 
ed to omit the usual discussion. The proceeds 
of the May entertainment are to be devoted to 
frescoing and otherwise beautifying the grange 
hall. 

Quinnebaug Pomona Grange No. 2, Lewis J. 
Wells, Master, will hold its first meeting since 
its organization, with this grange on the 24th 
inst. The forenoon will be devoted to business, 
and work in the fifth degree, for which a large 
class is in waiting. Afternoon to literary ex- 
ercises under the direction of Lecturer Gaylord. 
A rare intellectual treat is anticipated by the 
patrons. H. 





LECTURER’S DEPARTMENT WNA- 
TIONAL GRANGE. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, MIDDLEBUSH, N. J. 


The grange was organized for the intellectual, 
social and financial improvement of the farmer 
and his family, to place his occupation where 
God himself placed it in the beginning—the 
first and most honored of all callings. It seeks 
not to build up agriculture at the expense of 
any other class, but it would give the farmer an 
equal chance in all things. “A fair field and no 
favors.” “Justly distributed burdens and 
justly distributed power.” Equal laws, equal 








taxes, no discrimination of apy kind. As edu- 
cated by the grange the coming farmer will be 
a recognized power in every sphere of useful- 
ness. Commerce will give him the credit which 
is due him. Politics will take shape from his 
judgment and will. Society will confess his 
worth and acknowledge his title to nobility—at 
least the only nobility that can exist in a re- 
public. Then will our farm howes become,what 
under our free institutions they should be, the 
very strongholds of the land. Then the boys 
and girls of the farms will not hasten to turn 
from the bills and dales and streams of their 
country homes and seek the great cities, where 
too often they fall into vice and are lost forever 
to earth and heaven. For the good of our 
country and the good of humanity may the 
time be not far distant that shall greet the com- 
ing farmer such as the grange would make him. 


““*The secretary of the Cayuga County (N. 
Y.) Farmers’ Club suggests the formation of 
an association for farmers’ wives. Why not? 
Surely the labor of the farmer’s wife is as im- 
portant as that of her husband. If the work of 
the farmer can be improved and dignified by 
association and combination, surely that of 
the wife can be dignified and improved by the 
same methods.’ We would ask, Why not carry 
the idea a little farther, and say that the best as- 
sociation would be that which would place 
the farmer and his wife on equal terms? 
Their interests are mutual, identical, one 
with the other. What benefits one benefits 
both. The knowledge gained is, or should be, 
reciprocal. Anyone who has attended a good 
grange meeting will not ask that a special asso- 
ciation be formed for farmers’ wives. It will 
readily be seen that the grange is an association 
for farmers and their wives—yes, and for all 
the family over fourteen years of age. We 
say, build up the grange; don’t form separate 
associations for farmers’ wives and farmers’ 
children. Nothing is more unnatural than to 
separate the family in this way. Bring them 
together; teach them to ‘pool their issues,’ and 
reap the full benefits of combination.”—Rural 
Vermonter. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
stren; and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St.,N Y. 





August and September are the months 
. to set Pot-Grown Strawberries to 
Ma secure a good crop next season. My 
, roma are of superior quality. Cata- 

ogue free. CHAS. S. PRATT, 
READING, MAss. 


Wanted. 





State Agents 


TRAVELLING SALESMAN FOR 
each of the New England States to sell 


‘‘Dr. DADD’S 
Horse and Cattle Medicines,” 


(advertised in this paper.) Exclusive agency giv- 
en. An active, energetic man, with a horse and 
buggy, can make good salary. References requir- 
ed. Address, for particulars, 


W. B. HURD & CO., 


42 India Stree!, Boston. 


FRAZER Ate 


BEST IN THE WORLD GREASE 


{Get the Genuine. Sold Everywhere 
FACE, HANDS, FEED, 


and all their infiportoctions, including Faci: 

Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfluo: 

Hair, Birth "Marks, Moles Warts, Moi! 
BG ¥ Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’ Heads, Scai 
OX Pitting and their treatment end 10c. fr. 
book of 50 es, 4th edition. Dr. John Kh Woodbur- 
87 North earl St., Albany, N. Y. Established 15: 


Electric Belt Fre: 


Tointroduce it and obtain agents we Will for the ne 
sixty days sive away, free of charge,in each coun! 
in e oft a ——_ number of ner 9 
ectro Galvanic Suspenso ts, Price ® 
&@ positive and untailing Cure for Nervous Debilit: 
Varicocele. Emissions, Impotency, &c. $500.00 Rewar 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not rener | 
agenuine electriccurrent. Address atonce EI. ECTRI 
BELT AGENCY, P. O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 














Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc.‘ 
for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 
for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O 


TWO STRONG, CAPABLE WO. 


WANTED, men, to do the work in a furnished 


boarding house onafarm. Ten to fifteen work- 
men. Address, J. E. HAMMOND, LAMSON 
FARM, \ indham Depot, N. H. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Six COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES, 
and a quantity of ponies. 
Address, WM. N. HOYT, Ware, Mass. 


BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautiful) 
in finish. In 
dorsed by our 
best artists. 


Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. Cc. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 
Stop! Think! Investigate! 


The New England Relief Ass'n 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Incorporated in 1881. Benefits payable at death 
from $1,000 to $5,000 at one-third the cost of Life 
insurance. 

DrIrRECTORS: Hon. John D. Long, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts. Oliver Ditson, music publisher. 
Hon. Frederick Smyth, ex-governor of New Ham 
shire. E. 8. Tobey, ex-pres. Board of Trade and 
postmaster of Boston. Hon. J. A. Harwood, Har- 
wood Brothers, manufacturers, Littleton, Mass. 
Curtis Guild, publishhr, Boston Commercial Bille 
tin. StiJlman B. Allen of Boston. 

A certificate of memberahip of this association 

ves to its holder the certainty that in event of 

will not be entirely unpro- 
vided for. cation for insurance can be made 
to CHARLES BURRILL, Agent, Concord, Mass. 
Send for circulars which be sent by mail giv- 
ing full particulars. Do it now. 
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N’T 

Allow your Clothing, 

Paint, or Woodwork, 

washed in the old 

rubbing, twisting, 

wrecking way. Join 

that large army of 

sensible, economical people, who 

from experience have learned that 

James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 

directed on each package, saves 

time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 

by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New «ork. 
Sold Everywhere. 


BEFORE YOU BUY 





An Ensilage Cutter Examine 


THE “DANIELS.” 


It has been awarded many prizes. It has no 
peer, ard we warrant it to excel all others in 
strength, durability and rapidity of work. 


POULTRY SUPPLES 


Of Every Description at Lewest Prices. 
C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 
71 Clinton, 80 & 82 South Marke t8Streets, 
BOSTON, Mass. 








Magee Mystic Range. 


€ 


Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the ree 
quirements and varying Lastes ofall muitties, fleted tux 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke. 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 
all the principal cooking schools throughout the coun- 
try. iss Parloa says: ‘ The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, and I 
always use and recommend it to others as the best 
cooking apparatus.” 

Our motto is, ‘The best is the Cheapest,” and we 
spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
leading goods. THE MAGEE RANGES, FURNACES, 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY- 
WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
cooking or heating apparatus, don’t buy before seeing 
the Magee. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





What is Said about it by Leading News- 
papers. 


A well-known standard agricultural journal.— 
Boston Herald. 

Reliable advocate of the farming interest.— Mir- 
ror and Farmer. 

One of the standard agricultural journals of 
America.— Bennington ( Vt,) Banner, 

Better calculated than ever to stand as the friend 
and counselor of New England yeomanry.—/Paw- 
bucket (R. I.) Gazette. 

Its editorials are based on common-sense princi 
ples.— Westboro ( Mass.) Chronotype. 

It now stands in the front rank of agricultural 
journals.— Peterboro (N. H.) Transcript. 

Every member in the family is provided for in 
this excellent paper.— Melrose ( Mass.) Journal. 

Itis one of the best—if not the best.—Clinton 
(Mass.) Enterprise. 

It isan excellent journal.—Orange County Far- 
mer. 

One of the most progressive agricultural journals 
on the continent.—7ruth, Ontario, Canada. 

We are happy to note the improvement Editor 
Whitaker has made in the quality of his paper.— 
Springfield Homestead. 

One of the ables:, most reliable and most enter- 
taining agricultural papers published.—Newport 
(R. I.) Enterprise, 

The tone of the paper has been materially raised 
and its value increased.—New Bedford Standard. 

It takes the lead among our agricultural cotem- 
poraries.— Boston Commonwealth. 


The woman’s department is a valuable assistant 
to the housewife and family.— Melrose Journal. 


No agricultural journal comes to our table which 
compares with the NEw ENGLAND FARMER in 
interest and value.— Lowell Courier. 


Geo. M. Whitaker is imparting fresh life in that 
old favorite family newspaper.—New York Tri- 


bune. 


One of the oldest as well as the best of our agri- 
cultural exchanges.— Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 


There 1s no more honestly or intelligently edited 
farm journal in America.— Rural Vermonter. 


$2.00 per year. Discount to Clubs. 
SAMPLES FREE. 
Published at Boston, Mass. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


aE a vonicaie eeeined tact 





Coen yay ag es 
ng, Fine ratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man, and Ttalfan En glish Branches, Gymnastics. 
etc. atone gt gh fae em ee 
Electric u wee ne 
oot... . For Titustrated Calendar, with yf ae se 
URJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., B IN, Mass. 


$400,000,000 


Tying unclaimed in British Chance 
eirs, etc., wanted. Send stamped ad 
velope for particulars. 


JAMES JARVIS, English Claim Agt. 


42 West 23d Street New York. 


IMPROVED FARM“ IMPLEMENTS.— 
Safety Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever 
Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Straw Pre- 
serving Threshers, Dkk and Spring Tooth Har- 
rows, le Sulky. Horse Rakes, Cultivators, Feed 
Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders, Corn Plant- 
ers, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, etc , etc. 
Establéhed 1830. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Wheeler & Melick Co , Albany, N. Y. 
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EW ENGLAND FAIR 


— a 


WORCESTER, MASS., 
Ang. 30th & dist, Sept. 1st & 2d, 


1ss7. 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Fair 


.-BaHsTS -—OF THE— iiseit 


New Angland Ag) So itty, 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


WORCESTER Ag'l Society. 


Whole Exhibition on the Grounds. 


Extensive Improvements, 
New Track, New Sheds, 
Accommodation for all. 


$10,080 in Premiums, 


alam ke Raat LR OR MB RR 


Expert?J udges to be employed. 


Low Rates of Fare on all Railroads. 
Horse Cars run direct from the 


Depot to the Grounds. 
EXHIBITION OF 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry. 


Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, 


—AND— 


Household Manufactures, 
In the seyeral Halls upon the grounds. 


Trotting and Running Races, 


Mustang Races 
By Cow Boys from Texas, 


Bicycle Races, 
Foot Races, 
Dog Races. 





PLOWING MATCH. 


Exhibition will hold each Evening 


By Electric Light covering the en- 
tire Grounds. 


DR. GEO. B. LORING, Pres. 
HON. DANIEL NEEDHAM, Szxc’y. 


ROOK 
ec’y and ‘Treas., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


IRON TURBINE 
09) WIND ENGINE. 


GEO. H. ESTA 
Local 





Is more durable and powerful than 
@ny other engine made, Wil! not 
shrink,swell, warp, or rattle. Also the 

BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 

Double-acting. Non freezing. Drive- 
well material of every description. 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


THOUSANDS 
IN USE, 
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UNLEACHED CANADA A ~ H E oe 


IN CAR Lots, 
ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 


S100 REWARD! 





|University of the State of New 





TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 
FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
For colic, spavins, ringbone, 

cockle joints, contract and 

knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, | 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. | 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Sure ithe AMER AN Mb duiee,. 
Legal Aotices, | 


NWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
Ceserts 1 PROBATE 


























SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
URT. Ts all persons interested in the estate 
of JUSTIN sMirii, late < amy in -=—s Coun- 
ty, deceased, Greeting: ereas, JEN E 
Baton, the executrix of the will of said deceased, 
has presented for allowance the second account of 
her aduw inistration upon the estate of said de- | 
ceased; You are hereby cited to at a Pro. | 
bate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Tuesday of September next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should n t be allowed, 
And said executrix is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once a week in the | 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, & a printed at | 
Boston three weeks successively, the last publica- 
tion to be two days, at least, b: fore said Court. 
Witness, GEURGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 


hird day of August, in the 
of said Court, ae of t hand i and 


of our Lord one 
Jighty seven. J. H. TYL Register 


$7500 PREMIUMS $7500 


VERMONT STATE FAIR 


Champlain Valley As'n 


JOINT EXHIBITION, 


HOWARD PARK BURLINGTON, VT 


Special Premium for Best 5 
Yoke of Oxen owned by one person. 


Entries of Stock Close Aug. 29. Premium list, | 


etc., apply to 
E. SELDEN, Clerk, 
Burlington, VT. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


165 Tremont S8t., Boston. 
Preparation for College and Institute | 
of Technology. 
Re-opens Sept. 21. 
LEROY Z. COLLINS. 


HARD Now isthe time to seed down and 
top dress with an easily handled and 


WOOD (-AstTiNeG fertilizer. Quality guar- | 
anteed. Send for particulars. 
ASHES. wWM.E. FYFE«CO., 
CLINTON, MASS. | 











SHORT HINTS | 


—-ON-— 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by ** Aunt Matilda.” 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


This book should be in every 
family desirous of knowing ‘‘the 


proper thing to do.” We all de-| : 


sire to behave properly and to | 
know what is the best school of 
manners. What shall we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 

“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

SPECIAL. 

Until further notice we will 
mail each of our friends a copy 
of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as 
you would a newspaper, the post- 
age will only be 2cts. 

Always put your full name 
and address on the outside of 
the bundle and write the word 
**Ktiquette” also, and then we, 
will know who sends it. 

I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 





York. 
AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 
sepa COLLEGE, 


1 y . 
NEW VoRK MP on™ 

The only school in the STATE which has the 
right to grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Surgery (D. V. 8.) 

The regular course of Lectures commences in 
Oct. each year. Circular and information can be 
had on application to Dr. A. LIAUTARD, 
V. S., Dean of the Faculty. 


“Pot Grown Strawberry Plants,” 


QET OUTHIN JULY AND AUGUST, 
\) will produce a fwil crop of fruit the next sea- 
son. 20 varieties for sale. Address, 

D. C. WILDEY, 114 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Jewell Strawberry, 


Best and most productive. Full description, etc., 
free. Beautiful colored plate for a two-cent stamp 
also other choice new varieties. Address original 
tors, P. M. AUGUR & SONS, Nurserymen, Middle- 
field, Ct. 

J. M. KELLOGG, 
Real Estate Agent, Northampton, 


Has Farms for sale in Hampshire County, from 
$1,000 to $5,000. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


~- 




















STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
Laundry, Bath, Toilet, and all other purposes. 
Will not yellow the clothes like soaps made mostly 
ot rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giving rreases, 
CLEANEST SOAP MADE. Positively cures 
and prevents chapped or sore hands. Send seven Wrap- 
— or Trade Marks from our soaps and get the 

andsomest set of cards ever sent out. 

i by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


BIsK M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


6 
CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH." 
The Original and Only Genuine. 

Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 

Indispensable to fADIE: « Ask your Bruggist for 

“Chichester’s English” and take no other, or inclose 4c. 

(stamps) to us for particulars in letter by return mall. 


NA AP «Chichester Chemical C 
EP a3 fk Madison Square, Philada, Pa. 
Sold b Pry 
ter’s Eng « 





” Pennyreyal Pills. Take no other. 





ata everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 
Gen. O. Goodwin & Ce., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mass. 


Toute. 


. Druggiete, and 


Turkish Hair 


Grows hair 00g 

Bald Heads.88is 

Stops dandruff 

and headache. 

Cc. L. Weston 

216 Tremont 

St., bald 11 

years, use of 3 
titles. Dr C. 

W. Osgood, 3 

Tremont Row, 

bald 6 years. : bald 10 years 

and six others, all with new hair. Goodwin, Car. 

ter, Weeks & Potter, agents, all recommend it. 
MOORE RUSSELL FLETCHER, M. D., 4 Hancock 

Street, Boston. 


tors and skep. 
ics use it. 





‘Paralysis, Brain, and Nervous 


DISEASES CURED by Dr. GEorGE W. Ruopks, 
for fifteen years Superintendent of the Home and 
Retreat. Office, 178 Ilremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Paralysis, Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Dementia, and all Brain Diseases, a specialty, 
Dr. Rhodes was himself restored from Paralysis, 
and during the last 20 years has cured more cases 
of Brain and Nervous Diseases than any other 


| Physician in America. Send for testimoniala, &c. 


KNOWLEDGE, 





Encyclopedia of, or 
Money Makers’ Man. 
ual; showing how to 
s obtain health, wealth, 
art of love, and 1001 other wonderful secrets worth 
A book of over 200 
mailed for only 
AN P. & MF’G 


a fortune to male or female, 
Price $1. One Sample Copy 
Address, ME TROPOLIL 

CO., 96 Nassau St., New York. 





DIL OO EIDE LAK OO) PE 


SUFFERERS 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthfut Yn 


diseretions, Lost Manhood, 3 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN! 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- < 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- ® 
ness that has reduced the general system so © 
much as to induce almost every other disease, 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever re 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- < 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the ¢ 

P many valuable remedies that medical science 
has produced fer the relief of this classef pa- 4 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
effectacure. During our extensive college and < 

hospital practice we have experimented with 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. 

The accompanying prescription is offered as a 

certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of 

cases in our practice have been restored to por- 
fect health by its use after all other remedies 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 

in the preparation of this prescription. 

R- Erythroxylon coca), § drachm 
Jerubebin, } drachm. : 
Helonias Dioica, } drachm. 

Gelsemin, 8 grains. 
Ext. ignatiz# amare (alcoholic), 2 grains, 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples, 
Glycerin, q. 8. , Mix. 
Make 60 pills. Take l pill at 8 p.m., and an- 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
necessary for the patient to take two pilis at 

> bedtime, making the number three a day. This 2 

remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 

2 debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 

pecially in those cases resulting from impru- } 
dence. The recuperative powers of this restore : 
ative are truly astonishing, and its use continued 

& for ashort time changes the languid, debilitated, 

nerveless condition to one of renewed life and 

—— 

As we are constantly in recelpt of letters of in- 
uiry relative to this remedy. we would say to 
those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remiting §1,a securely sealed package contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 

- by return mail from our private laboratory, or 

2 we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 

most cases, for $5. ‘ 
Address or call on 


= NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
sececenerecenecececen ace 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 

Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lots 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 
DH. ©. J. LEWIS, 


Wie: after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URINA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A_ written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
a@- Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, which invariably do more 
harm than pws every phase of disease demands 
different and special treatment. To those who may 
have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis would say con- 
sult him and he will restore the disappointed one 
to all the duties of life, whether they be physical 
or mental, pertaining to married life or ‘‘single 
blessedness.”’ 
Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS I8 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


{29 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JUST PUBLISHED 
FOURTH EDITION 


Medical Minutes 


With additional Colored 
Illustrations, a Portrait 
of the Author, and list of 
complaints EXPLICIT 
on the treatment and 
yjcure of abeve subjects, 
Nii Sexual Diseases, &c. 
mi) Price, 25c. by mail to any 
i} address, from the author 


DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
H. Knight, 97 Court St. 


4 
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Agent for Boston, W. 








THE YANKE 


E BLADE 





THE BEST FAMILY STORY PAPER. 


The Keen Literary Edge of The Yankee Blade Is Appreciated by Youné 
and Old. IitsStories are Intensely Interesting to Boys 
and Cirls as Well asto Men and Women. 





Stories by the Best English 
and American 


100,000 


Whitties to the Point. 





— Never Dull. 


Every 


THE YANKEE BLADE 





Deehena’ tecleangso- \ ie anguetionad 
n 
Land and Sea. 


is age eee ew 
est, Handsomest and 
Family Story Paper in 


Spirited Tales of Stirring Li 
in the New and 0! 
Worlds. 


Readers 
Each Week. 


— 


13325: 


cS Stories be on i fer all Me 
Cheapest Weekl bers @ family tor 
W v by the fireside. 





Great Variety. 
Word Pure. 





-seventh year, and 
Bright 


Upwards of F ] : nold 
Department, Fancy Wo Oo umns of Fascinating Stories each week. Children’s Corner, Housel? 


ent, Fashions, etc. 
The publishers of THE BLADE are bound i 
of 100,000 BEADERS EACH WEEK, bee ik 


with the times. It already has upwar 


ub. are aiming for 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN AMERICA, 


With this ob 
the time to send a trial subseri 
year. All who 


The Yankee Blade 3 Months 


JUST THINK OF THIS OFFER A M 
KEE BLADE is $2.00a yen, but to ietupdaas tt ove 
any address in the 
TEEN Mohan eroy by ror 25 CENTS, or, if the subscriber prefers, we will send it 6 mont” 


offer, send it ON TRIA 
50 conta, on ont 
cents, an entire year .00, 
Can of Newsd 
or tered Letters. All rs 
One cent Stamps taken. NRE WAN 


E! The regular subscription price of THE YA* 


- procured 

Remittances should be made in Postal Notes, Money Oroeee 
utred to 
EBLAD 


in view they have decided to make a special offer to new subscribers. Now 
ae and then on we be prepared to know what paper to order fot 
receive 


on Trial for 25 Cents. 


we shall, during the continuance of 


this 
a, THREE monte’ 


here 
nited States or Can 


for $1.75. One copy free for aclub of four D¢* 

a copy. « 

— Cheeks, Express Orders 
reques to do 80. 

’ 43 MAilk Street, Boston, Mass. 





